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The Knit Dress and Ensemble 


I ncreasingly Important as Factor 


In Knit Outerwear 


By John Black 


ACHINERY improvements and 

changes in consumer apparel 

tastes have served to develop a 
hitherto subordinate division of the knit 
outerwear industry—that is, the knit 
dress and ensemble lines—into a_ field 
of growing importance. 

The rapid growth of production in 
this division is illustrated by recent 
statistics. According to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures, the knit 
dress and ensemble output by American 
mills in 1927 totalled $7,000,000; and fig- 
ures computed by the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association for the following 
year, 1928, put the total production for 
that year at $14,000,000. This gain 
of 100% is interesting enough in itself, 
but it becomes even more significant 
when it is remembered that these figures 
represent only a part of the total knit 
dress and ensemble production. There 
is also an extensive output by the 
cutting-up factors who buy the knit 
fabrics and produce the finished gar- 
ments; this division is so scattered as 
to make accurate computation of its 
output very difficult. 


Why the Increase? 


What is the explanation of this rapid 
growth in the knit dress and ensemble 
business? There are several outstand- 
ing causes. Machinery improvements 
might be placed first. During recent 
years the wool spinning industry has 
been constantly moving toward the pro- 


duction of lighter weight and _ finer 
yarns. This development has made 
possible lighterweight fabrics, both 


woven and knitted. The knitters par- 
ticularly were enthusiastic about the 
possibilities offered by the finer yarns. 
About five years ago, they began call- 
ing for new machinery which would 
meet their needs in knitting a type of 


garment suitable for warm-weather 
wear. The necessary machinery was 
forthcoming, and soon many of the 
important producers of knit dresses and 
related lines began to change their 
equipment. With the machinery prob- 
lem solved, there arose the question of 
style trends. Fashion, growing con- 
stantly more important in all other 
apparel fields, found no exception to the 
rule in the knit outerwear industry. 


Style Aspect Emphasized 


The producers of knit dresses and 


ensembles came more and more to 
stress the style aspect. Their lines 
won a popular response which has 
increased steadily during recent sea- 


sons. One of the reasons probably is 
the trend of American women toward 
more outdoor sports and _ recreations. 
Then, too, the knit dress or ensemble has 
various individual advantages. Orig- 
inally a heavyweight, or at best a 


mediumweight proposition, totally un- 
suited for summer wear, it has been 
developed into a garment of very fine, 
delicate texture, which can be worn even 
into reasonably warm weather. The 
knitted dress, a one-piece line, was the 
first product to be featured by these 


knitters. Then came the two-piece 
ensemble, the demand for which was 
considerably greater. 

The current season, as everyone 


knows, has definitely accepted the three- 
piece knit ensemble, and the turnover 
in this line is assuming impressive pro- 
portions. Indeed, several knitters who 
produce both the ensemble garments 
and the sweater lines, said they ex- 
pected eventually to see the knit dress 
industry expand to the point where it 
would equal, if not surpass, the produc- 
tion of womens sweaters. 

The knitted dress or ensemble, then, 
has come to stay—if that statement 
might be made of anything so fluctuat- 
ing as women’s stvles. The knitters are 
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Courtesy of D. Nusbaum & Co., New York 


Smart Model of Two-Piece 
Knitted Ensemble 


constantly experimenting, constantly 
developing new models and new de- 
signs. Today, styles in knitted dresses 
and ensembles change so quickly that 
the trade has an output of new numbers 
practically every month. 


See Permanent Trend 


Manufacturers view the steady ex- 


pansion of the knit dress and suit 
business as a permanent trend. Vary- 
ing fashions, of course, will bring 


change, but they believe that the ad- 
vantages and attractions of the knit 
dress have definitely sold themselves to 
the American woman. According to 
leading factors in the industry, the 
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Three Outstanding Modes in Knit Outerwear. 
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Courtesy of D. Nusbaum & Co., 


ay 


New York. 


Attention is Especially Directed 


to the Three-Piece Ensemble (Center) Which 


knitted wool dress, even as a summer 
time line, is not competing with silk 
garments. Their attitude on this point 
might be expressed as follows: The 
knitted wool suit has its own place in 
the wardrobe, and is coming into popu- 
larity as an added garment, rather than 
substitute for silk. The knitted 
dress is neat-fitting, it adjusts’ itself to 
the figure and needs the minimum of 
attention; it requires no pressing. 
Originally, it was worn only as sport- 
wear, but now it is being’ worn on all 
informal occasions. The knitted dress 
has an additional: advantage—that of 
price, knitters point out. Knitting, they 
say, is less expensive than weaving, and 
therefore a smart knitted wool ensemble 
can be bought more cheaply than a silk 
suit of equal quality. 

Knitters attribute the success of the 
knitted dress to the fact that women 
are buying more clothes than they 
used to. A few years ago, one producer 
explained, the average woman’s ward- 
robe would comprise a few house, street 
and evening dresses—all woven. Now, 
he added, women usually have two 
woven street dresses, and one or two 
lightweight knitted dresses as_ well. 
he knitted dress, he contended, is 
rapidly becoming a staple, recognized 
requirement of a woman’s summer 
wardrobe 

What is the future of the knit dress 
industry ? 


asa 


This question was put to 
several representative factors, and they 
inswered cautiously. They were con- 
vinced that the knit fabric, as a dress 
fabric, has come to stay, but they added 
that the current trend toward rapid 
style changes would probably cause 
many variations in the type of dresses 
produced on these machines. It is felt 
in the trade that increased sales of 
knitted dresses may eventually cut into 
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Represents Current Vogue 


the woven dress business; no very keen 
competition is looked for, however, the 
two lines being regarded as more or less 
complementary to each other. 

The recent rapid growth of the 
knitted dress industry has had the effect 
of attracting many new mills to this 
business. At present, the demand ap- 
pears to be great enough to absorb the 
output. Prices are stable, especially in 
higher-end lines, where both style and 
quality are stressed. At the popular- 
price end, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in output, with resultant price- 
cutting. Speaking of the industry as a 
whole, however, the market is firm, the 
tone is confident, and knitters look for- 
ward to a prosperous growth. 


Outerwear Program 
Association Announces Plans for 
Convention at Niagara Falls 


The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
June 27-28, has been announced by 
Ellery B. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the organization. The convention 
will be held at the Niagara Falls Hotel. 
Registration of delegates will begin at 
10 a.m., June 27, and the convention 
will open with a luncheon at 12:30. The 
annual report of officers will be sub- 
mitted when the convention is called to 
order immediately after the luncheon. 
This will be followed by election of 
directors, and then there will be an ad- 
dress by an authority not yet selected. 

Thursday afternoon, the various com- 
mittees will meet, and the session will 
adjourn at 3 o’clock. The delegates 
then will be the guests of the Niagara 
Falls Chamber of Commerce on a trip 
around the Gorge, and for an inspection 
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of “the world’s largest power plant.” The 
same evening, the delegates will be in- 
vited to take a trip around the Falls, 
during the hours of illumination; the 
party will visit both the Canadian and 
the American sides of the Falls. 

Friday will be devoted solidly to busi- 
ness. Among the subjects to be taken 
up at these sessions will be: The tariff, 
trade practice rules, adoption of a mar- 
ket extension program, report on the 
machinery survey in Philadelphia, and 
the report of the association’s traffic 
counsel. There also will be the election 
of officers and adoption of resolutions. 

The annual banquet will be held Fri- 
day evening. 

Commenting on the coming conven- 
tion, the current issue of the association 
bulletin states that “this meeting prom- 
ises to hold more of profit to the mem- 
bers than any recent gathering of the 
industry.” The bulletin adds, “because 
of the importance of the convention non- 
members as well as members are invited 
to attend.” 


Lancashire Loses 15,000 
Looms in 12 Months 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—According to the 
Lancashire Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Directory for 1929, published 
April 25, by John Worrall, Ltd., of 
Oldham, during the last 12 months 
there has been a reduction in cotton ma- 
chinery in Lancashire amounting to 
907,785 spindles and 15,053 looms. The 
total are now 59,133,966 spindles and 
739,887 looms. It is rather remarkable 
that since 1914 there has been practically 
no decrease in spindles, but a big de- 
cline in looms, the figures for that year 
being 59,317,187 spindles and 805,452 
looms, a drop since then of over 60,000 
looms. 











Attention to Details 


Improves Both Slashing and Weaving 


S.T.A. Section Discusses New Developments 


problems involved in weaving and 

slashing featured the spring meet- 
ing of the Alabama-Mississippi-Louisi- 
ana Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, with an attendance of about 
75 members, at the Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 8. Questions 
discussed were confined principally to 
ordinary experiences of weaving and 
slashing operations, but also included 
the consideration of new developments 
in the use of oilless bearings, steel hed- 
dies, and temperature control equipment 
for slashing. 

John H. Howarth, of the Lanett Mill, 
West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala., con- 
ducted the discussions at both the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. Questions 
had been assigned to certain members 
so that the actual results from tests 
made under normal mill conditions were 
presented. 


Shuttle Life 9-12 Months 


Under average conditions it was 
stated that the life of a shuttle varied 
from nine months to more than a year, 
although the length of life was found 
to be shorter in the case of broad looms 
where ordinary wear from operation in 
the loom is greater. In replacing shut- 
tles, it was said that the number of the 
loom and date of replacement should be 
stamped in the shuttle to serve as record, 
while it is a good policy to have the 
shuttles examined by either the second 
hand or the overseer as soon as possible 
after they are installed. This prevents 
the possibility of poor adjustment on 
the part of loom fixers and was said to 
have effected a material saving in the 
number of shuttles required per loom 
during the year. Dogwood shuttles 
were generally accepted by those pres- 
ent as providing longer life than those 
made of persimmon wood. 

In the discussion of let-off devices it 
was said that when the Roper let-off 
is set up properly, there will be only 
slight variation in the width of cloth 
from full to empty beams. This device 
is provided with a motion that is cal- 
culated to compensate for the fullness of 
the beam, and thereby regulate the let- 
ting off of the warp. While in one case 
a variation of 3-in. in 39 in. finished 
goods was found, this was due to the 
size of rolls run on looms or to the let- 
off not being set up properly. 

It was generally thought that cotton 
and twine harness produced more satis- 
factory results in weaving fine goods, 
while steel heddles were preferred in the 
production of coarse weaves. J. T. 


FH) erobiems involve discussion oi 


Phillips, superintendent, Buck Creek 
Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., advanced 
the idea that the destruction of twine 
harness by rats might be due to a trace 
of paraffine in the composition of the 
harness, as rats are said to crave par- 
affine. 


Economy of Steel Heddles 


Steel heddles were accepted as the 
most economical from the standpoint of 
upkeep, while it was pointed out that 
heavier straps were sometimes necessary 
in order to obtain satisfactory results 
with them. It was stated that very 
heavy, rough size would cut out the 
heddle eyes in cotton and twine harness. 

In connection with the discussion of 
filling waste, Mr. Poole, of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., said: “On 
13.20 filling run in 30 inch, 76x58, 2.50- 
yard drill, using 30-in. looms at 164 
picks per minute, our feeler waste aver- 
ages about 1.06%. That is, 1.06% oi 
the net weight of filling put in the bat- 
teries is left on the bobbins and goes 
into the waste. Our quill waste for 
whole weave room, based on gross 
weight of cotton fed through opener 
room will average about 3 of 1%, in- 
cluding yarn which had sloughed off and 
quill waste from other causes.” 

About 25% of total loom stops in one 
mill were said to result from filling 
changes, and were directly caused by 
the transferring mechanism being out 
of adjustment, by improper threading of 
the batteries, or by other mechanical 
defects not connected with the feeler. 
In this case the feeler was not directly 
responsible for any loom stops. Filling 
yarns ranging from 8s to 27s were used. 


Oilless Bearings 


Oilless bearings on harness rolls and 
rocker shafts in one mill do not show 
any signs of wear after being in use one 
year, it was stated. D. Singleton Cook, 
agent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, 
Ala., suggested the consideration of re- 
sults obtained with oilless bearings on 
loom mechanisms, including Pittman 
arms, which usually throw oil and con- 
sequently damage cloth. 

Best viscosity is obtained in cooking 
starch between one hour and one and 
one-half hours, according to Mr. 
Howarth, who pointed out that boiling 
less than an hour leaves the starch too 
thin and lumpy. The purpose of boil- 
ing starch is mainly to break the outer 
coating of the granules, and this can be 
done either mechanically or by the 
action of heat. A combination of the 
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two methods was said to be more satis- 
factory. 

The testing of starch purchased was 
urged by several members, since the in- 
struments used by starch concerns for 
determining the fluidity vary. It was 
said that samples should be submitted 
for duplication by the starch concerns, 
rather than to rely upon theoretical 
specifications as to the degree of fluidity. 


Slashing Methods 


The use of circulating systems in 
slashing was found to be an advantage 
in cases where new tanks of size were 
constantly being prepared, but in mills 
where the size circulated through the 
system for too long a time, an undesir- 
able thinning of the size occurred. 

Temperature controls on the size box 
and cylinders were strongly advocated 
by those using such equipment. Slasher 
speeds reported varied from 11 yards 
per minute on heavy sheeting to 46 
yards per minute on print cloth. The 
latter speed was obtained with number 
22s yarn, 6,000 ends to warp, at 160 
degrees temperature, and with a result- 
ing moisture gain of 7 to 8%. 

W. C. Ryckman, superintendent, Lane 
Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, La., 
said that moisture content in sized 
warps should correspond to humidity 
regain in weave room, and that since 
the moisture content in freshly sized 
warps is not uniform in every part of 
the warp, moisture in the warps would 
be evened after being allowed to remain 
on the floor for some time before placing 
on the loom. This was thought to ac- 
count for the fact that warps allowed to 
remain on the floor after sizing usually 
ran better in weaving. 

Joseph C. Cobb, secretary, Southern 
Textile Association, presented a paper 
on the aims and accomplishments of the 
Arkwrights, Inc., a group of selected 
mill men engaged in practical research. 


Army Places Uniform 


Cloth Orders 


PHILADELPHIA.—Contract to furnish 
them with 2,000 yds., elastique, olive 
drab, 15 to 16 ozs., has been placed with 
Walther Mfg. Co., whose bid on this 
item was $4.20, terms 1% 10 days. Con- 
tract for 2,000 yds., whipcord, olive 
drab, was placed with Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., whose bid was 
$4.974, terms net. Bids on these items 
were received April 30. The other item 
calling for large quantity of melton has 
not yet been awarded. 
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Means for Improving Product 


MPORTANCE of careful selection 
of cotton for uniform character and 
staple as a vital factor in the pro- 
duction of quality yarns, and the desir- 
ability of proper machinery lubrication 
in cotton mills, were feature topics of 
discussion at the regular spring meeting 
of the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, at Hen- 
derson, N. C., May 10. Methods for 
improving the breaking strength of 
yarn, advantages of oiling raw stock, 
and travelers in relation to spinning and 
twisting, were among other subjects 
considered in the meeting, which was 
presided over by D. F. Lanier, super 
intendent, Oxford Cotton Mill Co., Ox 
ford, N. C., chairman of the division, 
The fall meeting of the Eastern Caro 
lina Division will be held at the State 
College Textile School, Raleigh, N. C. 
Following the completion of discussion 
on technical subjects, new officers of the 
division were elected, as follows: Chair- 
man, N. B. Hill, superintendent, Cas 
well Cotton Mills, Inc., Kinston, N. C.; 
secretary, W. E. Holmes, of the Hen 
derson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


Human Relations Stressed 


|. M. Gregg, selling agent, The Stat 
ford Co., Charlotte, N. C., responded to 
the address of welcome, which was de 
livered by E. H. Perry, attorney for the 
Henderson Cotton Mills. Mr. Perry 
urged mill operating executives to give 
much thought and study to the problems 
of human relations. 

“You men have been studying human 
relations,” he said, “and have been 
applying practically the knowledge 
which you have acquired. That is one 
of the secrets of the South’s success; it 
is one of the problems we are interested 
in; and the world is watching you with 
tremendous interest to see how you will 
solve the problems that now confront 
you.” 

In discussing the question of the 
better preparation of yarns for weaving, 
P. B. Parks, assistant manager, the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.., 
submitted several tests showing causes 
for loom stoppage. It was found there 
were 318 stops on 52 looms over a 
period of 9 hours 20 minutes. Of the 
total number of stops, 43 were caused 
by ordinary knots and 40 were caused by 
slip knots tied by hand knotters. It was 
pointed out that oblong worn spools and 
uneven tension in spooling and warp 
ing frequently result in trouble. The 
number of breaks for selvages out of the 
318 loom stops was found to be 49, 
which were caused primarily by unsatis 
factory method of weighting on the 
slasher creel and also by the yarn being 
pinched by the compression roller. 

C. S. Tatum, manager, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. C., stressed 
the importance of having the proper size 
mixture and of thoroughly cooking the 
size. He did not tind that keeping the 
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Discussed at Meeting 


of Eastern Carolinas Section 


size over night injured its quality to any 
appreciable degree. 


Improved Yarn Preparation 


The careful selection and elimination 
of improper and worn bobbins and 
spools as a means of improving the 
preparation of weaving yarns was ad- 
vocated by George F. Brietz, super- 
intendent, Selma (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 
Cone-shaped filling bobbins were said to 
run better and hold about 20 per cent 
more yarn, producing evener yarn with 
fewer knots to contend with in later 
processes. Fiber spools were said to 
give excellent results in reducing stop- 
page of warp machines. 

One mill reported trouble from slack 
ends, between 30 per cent and 32 per 
cent of loom stoppage resulting from 
that cause, although high-speed cone 
winders and high-speed warping is em- 
ploved. Variation in cotton also pre- 
sented difficulties. Some days it was 
necessary to set rolls close to prevent 
the longer staples dragging, while the 
next day it might be necessary to elim- 
inate weights on middle rolls in order 
to avoid cockled yarn. Change of back 
saddles did not solve the difficulty in this 
case, and L. R. Gilbert, treasurer and 
manager, Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc.. 
Weldon, N. C., suggested the opening of 
one-sixteenth of an inch on_ roller 
setting which would produce _ better 
breaking strength and also greatly 
eliminate cockled yarn. 

Clarence Cates, overseer twisting, 
Edenten (N. C.) Cotton Mills, next dis- 
cussed the subject of travelers in rela- 
tion to spinning and twisting. 


Use of Heavy Travelers 


The use of heavy travelers was said to 
wind yarn more tightly on the bobbin. 
with the following results: 

(1) Longer time between doffs and 
consequently lower cost of doffing ; 

(2) Reduction in cost of spooling as 
more yarn can be handled by the spoolers 
and the spooler-tenders ; 

(3) Reduction in number of knots in 
the varn; 

(4) Greater production by reducing 
amount of time required for doffing ; 

(5) Reduction in number of tangled 
bobbins, since varn stays in place more 
readily ; 

(6) Longer life for traveler, because 
it has more body, and as the tension of 
the varn draws it nearer the bobbin, it 
keeps the centrifugal force from hold- 
ing it so tightly against the inside of 
the ring: 


(7) Less wear on the ring. accord- 
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of S.1.A. 


ing to the claim of a well-known ma- 
chinery builder. 

“Owing to the lack of separators on 
most twister frames,” continued Mr. 
Cates, “the yarn must have enough ten- 
sion on it to keep the ends from balloon- 
ing together. These travelers, however, 
should be run as light as possible, be- 
cause they effect the breaking strength 
of the yarn. Two-ply yarn does not 
have enough turns per inch to give it 
as much elasticity as single yarn, there- 
fore we must be as conservative with it 
as possible.” 

Some mills had experienced trouble 
with rings being worn on the base. Mr. 
Cates recommended the use of travelers 
having a smaller circle to remedy the 
difficulty and insure longer life for both 
ring and traveler. 


Oiled Stock Experiences 


J. T. Hilton, associate professor card- 
ing and spinning, State College Textile 
School, Raleigh, N. C., presented the 
results of tests on spinning plush yarns 
from North Carolina cotton, using both 
oiled and unoiled raw stock. The oiled 
cotton resulted in much cleaner room 
with less card fly, but more waste was 
obtained in the picker room than with 
unoiled stock. Breaking strength was 
about the same in either case, about 98 
lb. on the average double roving single 
yarn, 16.8 actual turns taken by the 
twist counter, for 20s made from {8-in. 
staple cotton. Two-ply showed a break- 
ing strength of slightly over 200 Ibs. 

[t was pointed out that the end break- 
age from the slubber to the spooler with 
oiled stock was much less than when no 
oil was used, and the oiled stock was 
said to be less susceptible to change in 
moisture conditions and remained closer 
to the results expected. Oil was applied 
with the new high-pressure system and 
required comparatively little attention. 
About 0.3 per cent oil was applied to 
the raw stock, which cost to apply ap- 
proximately 5c. per bale (500 Ib.), 
according to some authorities. 

Careful selection of cotton from the 
standpoint of spinning value was urged 
by Mr. Tatum as the most important 
means of improving breaking strength of 
yarns. It was also stated that picker 
machinery should be operated with the 
minimum number of beats per inch 
that will clean cotton effectively. 
Humidity should be regulated with ex- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ergers Not the Answer 





E. W. France 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE textile industry in general 

will experience more prosperous 

conditions in the near future but 
only those concerns who take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that a new set of condi- 
tions is to be faced will benefit by this 
improvement, according to E. W. 
France, director of the Philadelphia 
Textile School, one of the formost edu- 
cators in the textile field, and recog- 
nized as one of its ablest authorities. 
Mr. France has been head of the Phila- 
delphia institution for almost half a 
century. 

He believes the textile industry will be 
next in line to receive its portion of 
the present prosperity which has been 
enjoyed by the so called “luxury indus- 
tries” during the last three years. 

“One of the best barometers of gen- 
eral prosperity” he said, “is the large 
quoted returns from the various dis- 
tricts assigned to collect last year’s in- 
come taxes. So we must accept the 
stated fact that as a nation, the country 
is prosperous. There are, however, 
several of our main industries that are 
far from prosperous. The sugar in- 
dustry, for example, has suffered from 
the lowest prices in years and the shoe 
industry has and is suffering more than 
ever before, which is equally true of the 
cotton, wool, silk and carpet industries, 
the latter four being grouped under the 
one heading of ‘textiles’. 


Necessities Have Suffered 


“There has been large buying of 
things not actually necessary in life and 
these industries have enjoyed the bulk 
of the prosperity of recent years. In- 
deed so unusually large a portion of the 
public income has been spent for lux- 
uries not widely used before the present 


In New Textile Era 
—Says Philadelphia Educator 


An Interview by Warren Steele with 


E. W. France 
Director, Philadelphia Textile School 


era of prosperity set in that those in- 
dustries supplying the necessities of life 
have suffered, some of them most 
seriously.” 

We are approaching the place in the 
present cycle where, Mr. France believes, 
these neglected trades will receive a 
larger share of the public purse than 
in the last few years and it is therefore 
necessary for textile manufacturers to 
take stock and see how they can meet 
the changed order in the most advan- 
tageous manner. 

“It must be admitted so 
production is concerned” Mr. France 
stated, “quite a few of our mills as well 
as many foreign manufacturers of tex- 
tiles added extensively to their equip- 
ment during the World War and in 
addition quite a number of small mills 
came into existence as well, there being 
at the time, a demand for all that could 
then be produced at home as well 
as abroad.” 

“Again, fickleness of fashion too has 
reduced to a marked degree the amount 


far as textile 


of dress material for women’s wear 
which in turn has practically added 
more competition to the men’s wear 


trade from these former manufacturers 
of dress goods, all of which it would 
seem has caused too large production 
for consumer demand. 


Many Profitable Concerns 


oe 


However notwithstanding this con 
dition there are quite a number of out- 
standing mills and selling houses in the 
textile industry which have been able 
to meet all the requirements of their 
respective trades and have shown en- 
couraging returns apparently all through 
this period of textile depression which 
seems to indicate that a new era in 
the industry is actually at hand. 

“Old methods of manufacturing and 
selling have passed away and those mills 
and selling-houses which had observed 
the trend of the times in the early 
stages, and were in position to take ad- 
vantage of them are profiting by their 
foresight. Color and design are playing 
a more important part in the textile 
scheme than ever before.” 

“This demand,” Mr. France asserted, 
“has been brought about and fostered 
largely if not wholly so, by the com- 
pulsory education laws for the masses, 
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which as we are aware, have been 
responsible in a large measure, for some 
years past, for causing a very large 
proportion of our young men and 
women to be attracted to and finish their 
education in the higher institutions of 
learning. 

“The material result of this trend to 
wider use of higher education facilities 
has in reality created a demand on the 


part of the individual consumer for 
greater individuality in dress. It is not 


so much a question of whether a coat 
should have a certain roll of the collar 
or have two or three buttons, but rather 
as to the character of the fabric itself. 

“We have ceased to be institutionally 
garbed, so to speak. Each individual 
has become aware apparently of what 
he or she can best wear and there is a 
shopping expedition to attain clothing 
most suitable to their figure and com- 
plexion; therefore each man or woman 
to a certain degree makes a style all 
for themselves. 

“To cope with this new condition and 
to meet this demand has found many 
of our mills and selling houses—either 
through lack of means or inadequate 
equipment, management or organiza- 
tion—unable to comply satisfactorily 
with this new demand for textile pro- 
ducts, and consequently, they have 
shown red ink entries on their books. 


Individuality In Dress 


“This new order of individuality in 
dress by the consuming public, which is 
apparent everywhere to-day, has un- 
doubtedly affected the larger organiza- 
tions, accustomed to produce plain or 
staple fabrics, more seriously perhaps 
than smaller plants. Quantity produc- 
tion in the past has made it possible for 
the larger units to produce their fabrics 
at a low cost per yard which made them 
more attractive to the buyer. 

“At present quantity production of a 
majority of textiles is not feasible simply 
because the consumer demand for the 
products that mills are able to manu- 
facture to the best advantage, is con- 
spicious by its absence. Mills which 
have well equiped plants supervised by 
efficient management and having the 
advantage of competent stylists, color- 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Ad vantages 


and 





Manufacture 


VY URGICAL knit goods are a branch 
S:: the knitting industry which is 
developing and which holds greater 
possibilities when the advantages of the 
knitted stitch in this connection be 
come more widely known. The use of 
knitted bandages was greatly extended 
during the war, when full use was made 
of the principle of fashioning a piece to 
the required shape and providing rubber 
threads inside the knitted fabric to af- 
ford a gentle pressure. 

The classical example of surgical knit 
goods is the surgical stocking, used 
largely for varicose veins, where pres- 
sure has to be exerted to keep the veins 
in position and support them. Formerly 
this was performed by the ordinary 
bandage, in the use of which a long 
length of woven fabric was coiled 
around the part and had to be uncoiled 
very laboriously. The wrapping re- 
quired an expert to perform. With the 
surgical stocking, the article is soon 
drawn into position and continues to 
exert the required pressure until it is 
drawn off again. The nature of the 
pressure exerted is much more effective 
than the local pressure of a_ rolled 
bandage. 

Gusseting is readily performed on 
full-fashioned hosiery machines, and a 
gusset or pocket can be made of any 
size and shape to fit any growth or 
injured part which it is required to 
treat. This section is conducted in every 
exact measurement, and the 
doctor calls for the manufacturer or his 
representative who visits the patient 
and expertly takes the measurements 
and all particulars. 


case to 


Knitted Corsets 


Another branch which is promising 
is that of corsets. Most types used to 
be made with strong springs of ivory 01 
bone, which, with the modern athletic 
woman, soon work through to pierce the 
wearer. The use of knitted corsets is 
increasing, as pressure can be aug- 
mented at any point required by the 
insertion of the rubber threads, and nor- 
mal fabric can be produced by the with 
drawal of the rubber yarns at specific 
points in the article. 

Recently elastic knitted fabrics have 
been successfully adapted use at 
specific points of bathing costumes, and 
rubber bands of knitting have also been 
employed in place of the ordinary gar 
destructive to the 


fc ir 


ters which are so 
ordinary stocking. 
Until recently, the use of surgical 


stockings and corsets was regarded with 
intense dislike, but they are now being 


made in stripes and blended dyed-shades, 
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Fig. 1. (Left) Rubber Thread 
30s Count 

(Right) Rubber Thread 
10s Count 


Fig. 2. 


Surgical Knit Goods 


and rayon and real silk are being em- 
ployed. These improvements are open- 
ing up new avenues for the use of such 
goods, and wearers who are compelled 
to use them can retain an appearance of 
fashionableness. For instance, silk hose 
can be worn with an elastic stocking 
underneath ; the elastic hosiery obscures 
the varicose veins and the silk stocking 
on top enables the wearer to appear 
quite normal. This branch of the trade 
has been greatly appreciated by un- 
fortunate wearers whose limbs are not 
entirely suitable for normal hose dis- 
play, and it eases their position enor- 
mously, as well as directly contributing 
to a healing of their troubles. 

In this work the articles have to be 
kept clean, as the normal knit-goods 
finishing operations are not conducted 
on them. They cannot be subjected to 
scouring, owing to the softening effect 
of the heat on the rubber elements; nor 
can hot pressing be resorted to for the 
same reason. ‘The yarns are specially 
selected on account of their clean char- 
acter, and most types are required to 
possess maximum tensile strength but 
to be entirely devoid of stretch. 


Rubber Thread 


It can be said that the foundation of 
this branch of the knitting industry lies 
in the rubber threads. Figs. 1 and 2 
illustrate two sizes of rubber thread in 
common use for this work. Fig. 1 rep- 
resents 30s rubber count; and Fig. 2, 
40s rubber. This system is based on the 
extension of this size of rubber from 
six inches standard to 30 in. (when 
made to support a standard weight) in 
the case of 30s count—to 40 in. in the 
case of 40s count, and so on for other 
counts in the series. The rubber threads 
cut square; and the thinner the 
diameter of the piece, the longer will be 
the distance which it will stretch when 
the weight is hung on it. 

Success ultimately depends on the 
regularity of the rubber used for the 
core of the threads. If the diameter 
varies, particularly if it becomes thick 
and thin in sections, the quality of the 
goods is seriously affected. Stiff, thick- 
ened portions are particularly objection- 
able, and give rise to many complaints, 
as they cause local pressure above the 


are 
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normal. There are also certain kinds 
of rubber which easily soften urider the 
influence of body heat and perspiration, 
and these should be avoided. 

The next stage in the process is to 
cover the rubber strands with a suitable 
type of yarn which will insure that the 
rubber is hidden from view where the 
article is stretched to its maximum 
elongation. A common defect of such 
goods is that as the articles are drawn 
out specks or particles of brown rubber 
appear. The yarns used are unmercer- 
ized cotton, mercerized cotton, rayon, 
or silk, according to requirement. The 
cheapest grades of goods are made en- 
tirely from cotton, others are part rayon 
and cotton, while the most expensive 
classes are made throughout with or- 
ganzine silk. 

The yarn is covered with the threads 
in two directions—one series is wrapped 
around toward the right; and the second 
series, toward the left. The upper 
series are usually of a finer and better 
quality count than the lower range; and, 
as an example, three threads of 30s 
cotton count are often used underneath, 
along with three threads of 40s cotton 
on the top. In other cases the better- 
grade material placed on the top is 
rayon, silk, or mercerized cotton. Wool 
figures very little in this trade. 

The cotton yarns are single with a 
clean surface and no elasticity. Best 
Egyptians are preferred. The singles 
are first set up three bobbins side by 
side on the winding frame, and they are 
then wound together on a double-ended 
bobbin. The threads are simply wound 
side by side, as it is not desirable to 
impart any twist to them. 


Rubber-Covering Machine 


Fig. 3 is a view of the rubber-cover- 
ing machine, where the process of cover- 
ing may be seen as starting from the 
bottom of the figure and finishing at the 
top. The covered yarn is wound around 
reels in the form of skeins. The rubber 
is received in its natural brown form in 
skeins, and these are previously wound 
on the double-ended bobbins shown at 
R in Fig. 3. The double-ended bobbin 














nsures that no twist is inserted when 
ie rubber is drawn off, for it is de- 
vered by the bobbin turning on its 
pindle, as shown at R. The bobbins 

R are all tensioned. They have a 

xd which extends over the end of the 
pindle, and this is weighted so as to 
eliver only a certain amount of rubber 
ccording to the pull exerted and the 
lrawing required. 

Higher up in Fig. 3 are shown the 
two sets of threads, the lower ones at 4 
mn double-ended bobbins, and the upper 
nes at B on the same kind of bobbins. 
(he threads are drawn off the bobbins 
yy a guide, which rotates. The rubber 
threads come up through the insides of 
the textile-thread bobbins, and the tex- 
tile threads are thus wrapped around 
them. 

Now between FR and K, and higher 
up at A, the rubber thread has to be 
drawn out before having the textile 
thread wrapped around it. This is 
usually in the region of 50% of its total 
possible stretch; that is, if the count is 
such that the standard weight will break 


covered yarns are withdrawn in this 
form. The finished threads are usually 
wound by hand on the hand-winding 
wheel on to large bobbins, such as are 
used in the knitting machine. The yarn 
must not be stretched in this process, nor 
must it be stretched during the subse- 
quent knitting. All the stretch of the 
varn must remain latent until the time 
when it is required to exert pressures 
in wear. 


Two Examples of Thread 


Figs. 4 and 5 are two examples of 
rubber threads used extensively in this 
industry. One is coarser than the other. 
Fig. 4 is a thread made from rubber of 
approximately 40s count, of which a 
length of six inches will stretch to 40 in. 
under the standard weight. The thread 
is shown complete and also dissected 
into its three elements. At the right is 
the lower foundation, composed of three 
threads of single cotton. The covering 
thread, at the left, is composed of four 
strands of 150-denier rayon. The rub- 
ber core is in the center. The rayon 





Fig. 3. Rubber Covering Machine 


a six-inch length at 40 in. stretch, six 
inches of the rubber must be stretched 
to 18 or 20 in. The tension around the 
spindle end of the rubber bobbin must 
therefore be adjusted so that the thread 
is stretched about three times its own 
length before the yarns are wrapped 
around it at A and B. The guide hold- 
ing the thread at A moves rapidly 
around the rubber core in a clockwise 
direction as the core is being drawn up- 
ward. When the thread arrives at the 
upper bobbin, its guide, rotating in the 
opposite direction to that of the lower 
bobbin, wraps its three threads around. 

The next step is to deliver the rubber 
yarn, duly covered, to the reel in a per- 
fectly natural and unstretched condition. 
For this purpose the stretched rubber 
yarn is allowed to relax by passing it 
three times over the series of rollers 
shown at C. At D is shown the reel 
over which the rubber threads are 
wound in the form of a skein. The 


yarn was twisted toward the left; and 
the foundation thread, toward the right. 

The prevailing tint of this thread is 
pink, although only the upper rayon 
threads have been so dyed; this is a 
feature of the newer fabric. Difficulty 
is often experienced in the level dyeing 
of the hard-twisted cotton yarns used, 
as they are difficult to penetrate evenly, 
particularly with the delicate shades 
which are often demanded. A number 
of manufacturers have found that the 
only satisfactory method is for them to 
do the dyeing of the yarns themselves, 
as these goods require treatment dif- 
ferent from the ordinary routine of 
commercial goods. 

Fig. 5 makes possible a similar anal- 
ysis of a thinner rubber-covered yarn, 
in which the under threads are shown 
on the right and the upper covering 
threads on the left. The thread in the 
center is the rubber core. 


This type of yarn is used in all 
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branches of the industry where there is 
a demand for articles finer in gauge. 
At the present time 18 needles per inch 
is common, whereas 12 needles per inch 
was the prevailing gauge some years 
ago. The size of the rubber yarn has 
to correspond to the amount of space 
available for it in the fabric. In silk 
goods the counts of the covering yarns 
in common use vary from 7 drams in 
the coarser gauges to 4 drams in the 
finer. That is to say, 4 drams is the 
weight of 1,000 yd. of the latter, and 7 
drams is the weight of a similar length 
of the former. 


Two Types of Fabric 


[he actual machines used for knitting 
these surgical articles are of two types: 
Those which produce the plain knitted 
fabric and those which have the one- 
and-one rib stitch as foundation. The 
one-and-one rib stitch has several ad- 
vantages over the plain stitch. It is 
more elastic in the width, but particu- 
larly it affords a most convenient means 
of having the rubber threads laid into 
the fabric. The one-and-one rib varie- 
ties are the simplest to make, for after 
the plain course of loops the rubber 
thread is laid between the two series of 
loops. The cylinder stiches are above 
the thread and the dial stitches are be- 
low, so that the rubber lies exactly in 
the center of the fabric like a wadding. 

Plain bandages are worked on a cir- 
cular one-and-one rib machine where 
the diameter is suitable for limb pieces, 
say about 4in. These are simply drawn 
on to the part without any attempt at 
shaping. 

Another variety is to be found in the 
circular frame of about 6-in. diameter 
which has a rib dial attached. In this 
case a stocking leg can be worked, the 
rubber being inserted between the dial 
and the cylinder needles before the 
needles are supplied with the new thread. 
A kind of shaping is introduced by con- 
trol of the amount of the rubber thread 
fed into the needles. It is allowed to 
pass in naturally for the leg down to 
the calf, but for the narrowings from 
calf to ankle there is an attachment on 
the machine which gradually restricts 
the feeding of the rubber yarn. In this 
machine only the leg portion is worked. 
No foot is attached. This is quite suit- 


(Continued on page 95) 





Fig. 4. Rayon 


Fig. 5. Cotton 
Covering 


Covering 
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Expect Few Tariff Changes 





House Likes Textile Schedules but 
Change May Be Made in W ool Rates 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WorLp 


O MATERIAL changes in the tex- 

tile schedules are expected in the 
House. The majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee feel that 
they have done particularly good work 
in the formulation of those portions of 
the tariff bill. They believe the measure 
is better worded and is better adjusted 
than ever has been the case in a tariff 
act. 

Complaints are reaching the com- 
mittee and members of Congress in 
large volume, but this is characteristic 
of any revision of the tariff. Few are 
satisfied and those that are will not 
admit it. Some members of the House 
feel that the cotton manufacturers 
should be particularly well satisfied. 

It is admitted that the wool schedule 
gives more real basis for complaint, but 
it is much doubted if there will be more 
than minor readjustments in that sched- 
ule. Some are of the opinion that the 
duty on raw wool will be subject to de- 
termined attack in the Senate, with some 
prospect that a slight reduction may be 
forced. 

The rayon manufacturers are much 
pleased with a schedule of their own, 
with separate paragraphs for the dif- 
ferent types of goods they manufacture. 
This will give them, for the first time, 
the detailed figures of imports which are 
so necessary to know for the intelligent 
conduct of production in this country. 
The 5% increase in the ad valorem duty 
on the fine count yarns seems to be 
fairly satisfactory, but the rayon makers 
do not like the straight 45% ad valorem 
rate on the coarse counts. The present 
rate is 45c. per pound and not less than 
45% ad valorem. They want to change 
that wording around and make it 45% 
ad valorem and not less than 45c. a 
pound. The bill simply provides for the 
45% ad valorem rate. This is desired 
to cover the situation if the price goes 
lower. Some concern is expressed for 
the downward tendency of prices and 
the possibility that the production in- 
crease cannot be maintained at the 
present high rate. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that there is at present no sign 
of a decrease and some are of the 
opinion that the increased chances for 
inroads into the silk field will delay the 
letdown for a long period. : 


Wool Perhaps a Football 


_ While sentiment in the Senate is far 
trom crystallized, there will be no de- 
parture from the custom of making raw 
wool a football of politics. One group 
already is contending that the increase 
to 34c. per pound of clean content on 
clothing wool will intensify the sub- 
stitution of other materials and that the 
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higher price to the consumer will curtail 
consumption. While they admit that the 
domestic wool growers will receive a 
larger percentage of the business than 
at present, they will not be benefitted if 
the total amount of wool consumed is 
reduced. 

It is pointed out that the increased 
duty on cotton and wool mixed goods 
will greatly increase the domestic com- 
petition with materials with a high cot- 
ton content. Attention is called to the 
fact that with a 3lc. duty the production 
of wool has increased a third since 1922, 
whereas the output of manufactures of 
wool has decreased 20%. In view of 
that situation there is certain to be op- 
position to additional protection for an 
industry that has shown such advance 
in the last seven years. 


Aid to Rug Manufacturers 


The industry which seems more nearly 
satished with the tariff than nearly any 
other, is the industry engaged in the 
manufacture of wool felt hats. There 
also is general feeling that the bill will 
cure the serious situation which was 
confronting the manufacturers of carpets 
and rugs. Under the 1913 tariff the 
average annual imports were 838,000 
sq.yds. Since 1922 the annual average is 
2,229,000 sq.yds. One of the factors 
which influenced the carpet and rug 
rates was the comparison made of wage 
rates. In the American industry wages 
are only slightly below the peak of war 
prices, whereas in many of the compet- 
ing countries the economic situation was 
so bad that labor could be had for the 
price of sustenance. 

There is much difference of opinion 
as to the practical benefit of some of the 
increases in the rates on cotton goods. 
Of the 60,000,000 sq.yds. of cotton cloth 
being imported, some are convinced that 
no less than half may be regarded as 
the irreducible minimum. As a con- 
sequence, domestic mills could hope to 
secure only 30,000,000 sq.vds. more by 
reason of reduced import, which is not 
an important percentage of the total 
production which exceeds 8,000,000,000. 

The opinion also is being expressed 
on Capitol Hill that the increase in the 
duty on hackled flax from 2c. to 3c. a 
pound is little more than a gesture. It 
is not expected to increase the consump- 
tion of domestic flax, as it would take a 
much higher duty to induce spinners to 
use the domestic product. 


Spun Rayon Group Protest 


The associated group of manufac- 
turers of spun rayon products, com- 
posed of 16 leading textile manufac- 
turers in Pennsylvania, New York and 
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New England, have telegraphed to 
Chairman Hawley of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and to Carl R. 
Chindblom, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee dealing with this subject, protest- 
ing strongly against the changes sug- 
gested in rates applying to their prod- 
ucts under the new law as presented in 
the House, and pointing out that these 
changes would in reality constitute a 
reduction rather than an increase in 
rates as compared with the present law. 

Speaking for the group on Thursday, 
Abeeco Mill, Inc., of New York said: 

“There has been much talk of 
the large increases said to have been 
granted to the textile industry, but we 
are faced by a reduction in the present 
rates. The manufacture of spun rayon 
products is a new industry of American 
origin that has been largely developed 
in this country since the enactment of 
the present tariff act. Many of our 
products are not even mentioned in the 
present law, and the rates now in force 
are totally inadequate. 

‘Due to the newness of the industry, 
the materials in which we are interested 
have varied tremendously in value dur- 
ing the last few years, and it is apparent 
to all that they can be by no means 
stabilized until their value has been 
even more broadly demonstrated in a 
variety of lines. Consequently the 
elimination of the present specific rates 
proposed by the new bill would simply 
result in the application of ad valorem 
rates lower than the present specific 
rates. 

“We suggested no change in the rates 
of duty at present applicable to our raw 
materials, neither did we oppose such 
change if the Committee felt it war- 
ranted. At the other end of the scale, 
we asked for no increase in rates ap- 
plicable to the finished product. All 
that we did ask for was logically graded 
compensatory duties applying fairly to 
each additional stage of manufacture 
between these two points, and a proper 
description of our products to make the 
application of such duties easier from 
an administrative viewpoint.” 





P. T. S. Exercises on June 6 


Philadelphia Textile School 


Graduation Program 


PHILADELPHIA. Graduation exercises 
of the Philadelphia Textile School will 
be held in the building at Broad and 
Pine Sts., Thursday evening, June 6. The 
occasion, as has been their custom for 
a number of years will be informal, and 
will consist mainly of an exhibit of tex- 
tiles manufactured by the students dur- 
ing their course of study. Plans are 
under way to make the display more 
complete and attractive than in past 
years and the many novel effects secured 
in the fabrics are expected to have a 
definite effect upon designers over the 
entire country. 

Alumni Association of the school will 
hold their twenty-eighth annual meeting 
June 6 and a special effort is being made 
this year to hold class reunions in con- 
junction with the association outing and 





vanquet, each class reserving a special 
table for their own members which is 
expected to give the exercises even more 
ff an appeal to the younger members 
than heretofore. 

Business meeting of the Alumni 
\ssociation is scheduled for 12.30 P.M. 
it the school, being preceded by the 
luncheon that is given each year in 
honor of the graduating class. Three 
interesting papers will be read at the 
meeting, the first being “Schreiner Cal- 
endering,” by Harold D. Chase, class 
1922. Second paper will be “The Tex- 
tile School As a Preparation for the 
Buyer of Textiles,” by B. M. Kaufman, 
class of 1922, and the third, “The United 
States Government as a Leader of Tex- 
tile Products,” by Lieut. Harry Kirsner, 
class 1927. 

On Friday the “Cruise” will be held, 
as the program states, “Rain or Shine.” 
\s usual members will journey to the 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Oreland, 
Pa., where the main attractions will be 
the baseball game between the married 
and single men, with Mr. France of 
course as the empire, and the fourth an- 
nual handicap golf tournament. The 
winner of the golf match has his name 
engraved upon the silver cup that is on 
display in the trophy room of the school. 

Luncheon will be served at the club 
at 1.00 P.M. Late in the afternoon 
members will be taken back to the city 
and the annual banquet will be held at 
the Manufacturers’ Club, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Officers of the association 
state the program they have arranged 
for the evening is the best they have 
scheduled in the 28 vears of the exist- 
ence of the association and members and 
friends who plan to be present are urged 
to send their reservations early. 

James A. Emery, general counsel of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers will be the speaker and the second 
address will be delivered by Sir John 
Edmiston, journalist and traveler. As 
usual the entire program will be under 
the direction of Bradley C. Algeo, presi- 
dent, assisted by a number of committees. 

Nomination committee consists of 
William C. Robb as chairman and John 
Lockwood; Resolutions, William C. 
Robb, chairman and Harry Lonsdale; 
Cruise, Henry Legge, chairman, Harry 
Lonsdale and Chas. W. Neeld; Banquet, 
Willis Fleisher, chairman, William J. 
Maurer, and Chas. E. Firth; Souvenir, 
William C. Robb, chairman, B. Kendall 
\rcher and J. Elmer Hahn. 

After the exercises have been com- 
pleted the graduating class will leave 
for their trip through New England 
mills, leaving Philadelphia June 9. They 
will visit Fall River, Providence, Woon- 
socket, Worcester, Waltham, Lawrence 
and Andover, making detailed studies of 
such concerns as the Wood Worsted 
Mill of the American Woolen Co., 
American Printing Works at Fall River, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works and 
the Whittall Carpet Co., at Worcester. 
Luncheons will be tendered the class by 
F. W. Howe in Providence, E. L. Jal- 
bert in Woonsocket, Nathaniel Stevens 
in Andover and the Crompton & 
Knowles Looms Works in Worcester. 





Joint Cotton Convention Plans 





N.A.C.M. and A.C.M.A. Have Construc- 
tive Program for May 24-25 Meeting 


66QXOTTON, Esperanto of the Fash- 
ion World,” will be the subject of 
an address by Mrs Katrine Hooper, 
former chairman of the style advisory 
board of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at the spring 
meeting, Friday morning, May 24, in 
the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City. 

What is being done to accomplish the 
“Rehabilitation of Sea Island and other 
Long Staple Cottons” will be told by 
O. F. Cook, who is in charge of the 
division of cotton and other tropical 
plants, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

President Lincoln Baylies will pre- 
side at this session, which in addition to 
being the regular semi-annual meeting, 
will also be the opening of the two-day 
joint convention with the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

J. E. Edgerton, president of the Na- 
tional Assogiation of Manufacturers, 
will be among the speakers at the meet- 
ing of the American Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association which will also be 
held at 10 o'clock Friday morning. 


President H. R. Fitzgerald will preside 
and Secretary W. M. McLaurine will 
present his report. The others who will 
address this gathering will include 
Magnus Alexander, secretary, National 
Industrial Conference Board and A. W. 
Palmer, in charge of the Division of 
Cotton Marketing, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Julius Klein on “Future” 


Julius Klein, the new assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce, 
will be a speaker at the joint meeting of 
the two associations in the afternoon. 
His topic “Future Business” will be in 
line with the general subject for dis- 
cussion: “Today’s and Tomorrow's 
Problems.” 

H. R. Fitzgerald, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will preside and the other 
speakers will be Nelson B. Gaskill, 
Washington attorney and former mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and W. S. Thompson, a director of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research. 

“Mergers, the Benefits That May be 
Derived from Consolidations in the 
Textile Industry and What May be Ex- 
pected Along This Line in the Future.” 
will be the general subject of the re- 
marks of William R. Basset, a partner 
in Spencer, Trask & Co., at the joint 
banquet in the evening. Lincoln Baylies 
will act as toastmaster and the other 
speakers will be: H. R. Fitzgerald, 
president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association; S. R. Glass- 
ford, president, the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York, 
and Walker D. Hines, president, The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. The 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
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ciation will have its annual meeting 
Saturday morning, May 25. 
The program follows: 
FIRST SESSION 
Friday Morning, 9:00 a.m. 
Registration. 


SECOND SESSION 
Friday Morning, 10:00 a.m. 
National Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Regular Spring meeting: 

Greetings from the President—Lincoln 
Baylies. 

“Cotton, Esperanto of the Fashion World,” 
Katrine Hooper, former chairman, Style 
Advisory Board, N.A.C.M. 

“Rehabilitation of Sea Island and Other 
Long Staple Cottons,” O. F. Cook, in 
charge of the Division of Cotton and 
Other Tropical Plants, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association : 


Greetings from the President— H. R. 
Fitzgerald. 
Report of Secretary W. M. McLaurine. 
Speakers: 
J. E. Edgerton, president of the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers. 
Magnus Alexander, secretary, National 
Industrial Conference Board. oe 
A. W. Palmer, in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Cotton Marketing, U. S. Dep't 

of Agriculture. 

Friday Noon 

Luncheon—Boards of Government of Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 


turers and American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 


Friday Afternoon, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint Session of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association and National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
under the auspices of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers, H. R. Fitzgerald, presiding. 

Topic—‘‘Some of Today’s and Tomorrow's 

Problems.” 

“Effect of the American Can Decision 
on Merchandising,’ Nelson B. Gas- 
kill, Washington attorney and for- 
mer member of Federal Reserve 
Board. 

“Tomorrow's Customers,’ W. S. Thomp- 
son, a director of Scripps Foundation 


for Research. 
“Future Business,” Julius Klein, Assist- 
ant Secretary, U. S. Department of 


Commerce. 
Friday Evening, 7:00 p.m. 
Joint Banquet National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers and the American 


Cotton Manufacturers Association under 
the auspices of the National Council of 


American Cotton Manufacturers, Lin- 
coln Baylies, presiding. 
Speakers: 
William R. Basset, Spencer, Trask & 
Co. 


Walker D. Hines, president, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

S. R. Glassford, president, the Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. 

H. R. Fitzgerald, president, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


Saturday Morning 


Annual Meeting of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 


“Style” as an Impelling Force 


One of the characteristics of Ameri- 
can consumers is a “keen, almost in- 
satiable interest in style,” according to 
Miss Susan L. Bates, consumer con- 
sultant of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
who was a discussion leader at a con- 
ference held in the Hotel Astor May 6 
under the auspices of the American 
Management Association. Miss Bates 
and Allyn B. McIntire, director of sales 
of Pepperell Mfg. Co., had charge of 
informal discussion of the development 
of fashion and art in industry. 
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Further Settlements in South 





Ottaray and Union Plants Start Up— 


N. E. Southern 


I EFINITE progress was made 

this week toward an_ ultimate 
settlement of non-union labor difficulties 
in South Carolina, when it was an- 
nounced that striking employees of the 
Ottaray and Union plants of Monarch 
Mills, Union, S. C., would return to 
work May 16, following six weeks 
of idleness, and an approximate loss ot 
$78,000 in pay rolls. According to 
reports of the adjustment, weavers will 
operate 72 looms at full production on 
a wage scale of $21 per week. While 
battery hands will receive wage in- 
crease of 4c. per battery, not to exceed 
72 looms. Cordial relations existed be- 
tween the management and more than 
1,000 strikers throughout the period of 
the disagreement and no families were 
allowed to suffer from lack of food and 
other necessities. 


N. E. Southern Adjustment 


An adjustment of difficulties was 
accomplished without delay at Plant 
No. 4, New England-Southern Mills, 
Pelzer, S. C., following a strike of 500 
employees May 13 because of dismissal 
of two operatives for soliciting textile 
strike relief funds within the mill in 
violation of an established rule, and all 
workers had returned to their posts 24 
hours after the walk-out. Employees of 
the three additional plants of New 
England-Southern Mills at Pelzer did 
not participate in the strike. 

H. E, Thompson, member of South 
Carolina Board of Conciliation, re- 
turned to Greenville May 14 and 
continued his attempt to work out a 
satisfactory agreement between — the 
management of the Brandon Corp. and 
the workers’ committee, with the view 
of ending the existing strike of approx 
imately 1,800 operatives at Greenville 
and Woodruff, S. C. Concurrently it 
was reported that 1,500 employees of 
various Greenville textile plants had 
applied for membership in the United 
Textile Workers of America, with a 
goal of 10,000 members for the local 
chapter. 

Labor situation in North Carolina, at 
points where strikes were engineered 
by the National Textile Workers 
Union, continued to improve and it was 
reported that further demonstrations in 
(sastonia, N. C., are unlikely. 

While the remaining families of 
strikers were being evicted from the 
houses of the Manviile Jenckes Co., 
at Gastonia, N. C., following the com- 
plete collapse of efforts at organization 
of workers bv representatives of the 
National Textile Workers Union, it was 
reported that headquarters were being 
established in Charlotte, N. C., by of- 
ficials of the United Textile Workers 
of America, having recognition of the 
American Federation of Labor. Plans 
have been announced by Thomas F. 
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One-Day Strike 


McMahon, president of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, for the organization ot 
cotton mill labor in the Carolinas tak- 
ing the present local unions as a nucleus. 


Perhaps Senate Will Investigate 
Textile Industry 


WasHiInctTon, D. C.—The Wheeler 
Resolution calling for an investigation 
ot the textile industry of North and 
South Carolina and of Tennessee, prob- 
ably will be adopted by the Senate 
Committee on Manufacturers, it was 





No Official Photographer 


Representatives of a firm of 
photographers are calling on 
men in the textile trades, as- 
serting that they are official 
photographers for TEXTILE 
WORLD and attempting to in- 
duce the executives to sit for 
their portraits. 

TEXTILE WORLD has no 
official photographer nor does 
it contemplate the appointment 
of one. Furthermore, it has re- 
peatedly warned the firm in 
question that the name of this 
publication must not be used, 
either directly or indirectly, in 
any approach to prospects. 

Use of the name of TEX- 
TILE WORLD, under these 
conditions, constitutes false rep- 
resentation. We urge our read- 
ers to report all such cases 
to us. 





indicated by Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the committee, fol- 
lowing the action of Senator Simmons 
of North Carolina in withdrawing his 
objections to the inquiry. Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee also has withdrawn 
his objections. The prevailing opinion 
is, however, that if the investigation is 
decided upon, it will be made general 
and will not be confined to the three 
States mentioned in the resolution. Sen- 
ator LaFollette stated that he will call 
his committee together for deciding 
upon the matter within the next week. 


Fall Woolen Color Card Issued 


The 1929 Fall Season Woolen Card 
of the Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States, Inc., New York, 
is now ready for distribution. 

The color trends for the next fall 
and winter are forecast on this new 
card—animated browns with a capucine 
cast, darker greens of much fashion im- 
portance, the new blues in both brighter 
and more subdued tones, rich dark reds. 
and last, but no less important, a group 
of gay sports shades. 
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Army Quartermaster Places 
Many Textile Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 2lst and Oregon 
Ave., announces that contract to supply 
them with 258,800 yds., olive drab mel- 
ton cloth, 16 ozs., 56 to 58 in. wide to 
conform with specifications 8-61B has 
been placed, the following firms receiv- 
ing this award: Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton 
Heights, Pa., 25,000 yds., at $2.57 a yd., 
25,000 yds., at $2.62 and 50,000 yds., at 
$2.65 ; Lacon (Ill.) Woolen Mills, 50,000 
yds., at $2.674 and American Woolen 
Co., New York, 108,800 yds., at $2.71, 
all prices quoted on this material by all 
firms being net. 

On cotton textile items the following 
awards have been made: M. Lowenstein 
& Son, Inc., 139,929 yds., silesia at 
15.6lc. per yd., 1% 10 days; 138,844 
yds., Albert twill placed with Geo. 
Wood’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, 21.06c. 
net; 1,800 gross yds., 4 in. cotton tape 
placed with Hooper Sons Mig. Co., at 
0.5775c. per yd.; 1,104 gross yds., cot- 
ton tape 3?” wide placed with Hooper 
Sons Mig. Co., 0.4487c. per yd. 

Contract to furnish the depot with 
14,810 yds., felt, 72 in. for interlining to 
conform with specifications 415-4-1381, 
has been placed with Western Felt 
Works, Chicago, whose bid on this item 
was 35.75c., terms 2% 10 days. Con- 
tract to supply them with 61,992 yds., 
cotton padding 36 in. wide was placed 
with Weed & Bros., New York, at 
134c. net. 


“Stretch-Out” System in England 
Would Increase Looms to Eight 
per Operative 


MANCHESTER, EnG.—A _ scheme pro- 
posed by a number of Burnley manufac- 
turers for reducing production costs has 
been for some time the subject of dis- 
cussion between a sub-committee of the 
Amalgamated Weavers’ Association and 
the Burnley employers, and at a meeting 
of the council of the Amalgamation at 
Manchester, on April 20, agreement was 
reached for a year’s trial to be given. 

Each weaver under the scheme will 
have charge of eight looms instead of 
four. The experiment will be tried for 
12 months on 4% of the looms owned 
by the employers concerned. 

What is regarded as a reason for the 
acceptance by the Amalgamation of the 
scheme is that it is an alternative to the 
automatic loom, which is being experi 
mented with elsewhere in Lancashire. 
and notably in Blackburn. 


Hub Hosiery Buys Mills at 


Lowell 


LowEL._, Mass.—The Hub Hosiery 
Mills of Boston, of which Governor 
Frank Allen is a director, have pur- 
chased the two remaining vacant mills 
of the Lawrence Mfg. Co. here and will 
immediately take possession and equip 
the buildings for the manufacture of in- 
fants’ wear. 





ith -the-E.ditors This: 





Still a Political Issue 


S SOON as the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill was 
reported to the House there was sudden disillusion- 
ment of that part of the public that had been educated 
during the recent presidential campaign to believe that 
the tariff had been taken out of politics. 
Congressman Cordell Hull of Tennessee, veteran 
Democratic member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who has participated in several revisions of the tariff, 
was laboring under no such illusion when he stated that 
“there are fundamental differences between the 
parties on the tariff which cannot be compromised.” 
The limitations of debate in the House upon limited 
revision involved in the Hawley-Smoot bill may be 
effective in restraining tariff differences and animosities 
between the two major parties, but when the bill reaches 
the Senate there can be no such limitations. By the 
time the bill reaches conference and the smoke of the 
Senate tariff debate has cleared away the electorate of 
the country will be fully aware that the tariff remains 
a vital political issue and that both major parties may 
be expected to use it to the utmost in the next Congres- 
sional campaign. 


Certainly 


two 


With this fact fully recognized certain of the most 
radical changes in the administrative and special provi- 
sions of the tariff may be regarded as of highly 
questionable expediency by the leaders of both major 
parties, particularly those provisions that clothe the 
President with exceptionally broad powers to initiate and 
effect changes in the valuation basis and to a large extent 
in tariff duties. That a majority of the Republican 
and Democratic members of Congress are ready to go 
so far in abandoning the tariff as a political issue, and 
in delegating such broad authorities to the President, is 
seriously to be doubted. 


ey 


A Warning in Cotton Figures 
AINTENANCE during April of a rate of cotton 


consumption slightly greater than that for the first 
four months of 1927, which, until this year, was the 
record for all time, would constitute in itself a warning 
of dangerous days ahead, were it not supplemented and 
accentuated by a cotton market rendered unusually 
speculative and dangerous by an estimated acreage of 
record-breaking proportions. It is true that unfilled 
orders for yarns and cloths as well as stocks of the same 
are in better shape than they were at this period of 
1927, but unfilled orders are not increasing and stocks 
are not decreasing as they should be if radical curtail- 
ment of production during the summer months was 
likely to be obviated. 
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An April consumption of 631,710 bales, as compared 
with March consumption of 632,808 bales, was surpris- 
ingly large in view of the considerable curtailment in 
the South due to strikes, but the April consumption 
figured on the basis of average working days was 24,618 
as compared with 24,339 bales in March. 





Figured on 
a similar basis the aggregate consumption of 2,531,197 
bales for the first four months of this year, as compared 
with 2,508,365 for the same four months of 1927, gives 
a daily average of 24,856 bales this year as compared 
with 24,632 bales for the same four months of 1927. 

It is hardly possible that cotton manufacturers have 
so soon forgotten the depression of the summer and fall 
of 1927 that was the direct result of previous unbridled 
production, yet in April, 1927, they had commenced 
drastically to curtail production, whereas last month's 
cotton consumption actually exceeded the March daily 
average. If, like Belshazzar, they refuse to be guided 
by the handwriting on the wall they will have no 
just cause for complaint when they are paying the 
penalty. 


Or 


British Wool Industry Disorganized 


AVING abandoned hope of securing in the near 
future protection against importations of com- 


peting goods under the “Safeguarding of Industries 
Act,” and business continuing depressed, about two 
dozen firms in the so-called heavy woolen district of 
Yorkshire, Eng., have reduced wages approximately 10 
per cent, and union labor in a dozen of these mills has 
voted to accept the cut “under protest’ and to await 
‘‘a more opportune time” for combating the reduction. 

The situation thus precipitated is of world interest 
as emphasizing the unsatisfactory status of wool manu- 
facturing in England, and the probability, if wage 
reductions by individual mills become more general, of 
serious labor time as business 
improves and the time for organized protest by labor 


becomes opportune. 


disturbances at such 
Heretofore British organized labor 
and employers’ organizations have been wont to settle 
such differences through their Joint Industrial Council, 
and failure to do in the present instance makes it plain 
that it and its component bodies are as disorganized as 
the wool industry itself. 


- COP 


From Sunny Spain 


Domestic cotton manufacturers who have participated 
in fashion shows, cotton balls, etc., will be interested in 
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an Associated Press despatch from Madrid to the effect 
that the Countess of Casa Valencia has taken the lead 
in a campaign waged by Spanish nobility against exces- 


sive luxury. She conducted a ball at which all the leaders 


wore percale dresses. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Last week was generally dull 
in the cloth market although at the close there were 
reports of an increasing interest. The opening of the 
current week, however, brought nothing new. Cotton at 
times was easier, and, coupled with a constant pressure 
to sell goods, brought price declines in numerous items. 
All in all, the recent past has shown little improvement, 
and sellers hesitate to predict too far ahead. 


able except for late deliveries. Several sellers criticize 
the tariff bill as increasing cost of raw material without 
sufficient compensatory duties on imported cloths. 
Knit Goods Markets: Knit goods demand picked up 
during the week, though no real demand is looked for 
until warm weather comes. Lightweight underwear 
knitters reported a good call for athletic shirts and run- 
ning pants; heavyweights were slow. Hosiery business 
also was quiet; men’s 25c. and 50c. rayon numbers sold 
steadily, and there was some call for staples; full-fash- 


ioned were Outerwear 


quiet. demand for fancy 
sweaters and bathing-suits continued good, with ship- 
ments several weeks behind. 

Silk Textile Markets: Weavers and knitters continued 
to hold back on raw and thrown silk orders, with the 
result that both markets weakened; raw silk fell some- 


times as much as 20c. thrown silk declined 10 to 15c. on 





Wool Textile Markets: 


lighter the last few days. Sellers state unfilled orders are 


larger than for several seasons, and goods are not avail- 


Soth current and fall duplicat- 
ing in general wool goods lines has been relatively 


various grades. 


prices steady. 


fall lines. 


Spinners reported a fair week with 
Broadsilk mills did a fair business in 
summer fabrics, and have 


increased their output of 





Army Woolen Specifications 


More Firms Are Bidding on 
80s Grade Fabrics 


PHILADELPHIA. 
tile manufacturers 
quality of their goods during recent 
vears to turn out fabrics that are in- 
tended to sell at lower prices than form 
erly, the Quartermaster Department of 
the U. S. Army has taken a step in the 
opposite direction and have during the 
last year raised the standards of speci 
fications of several of the materials used 
in making uniforms. 


Although many tex 
have lowered the 


As an example 
they recently stated that specifications 
for fabrics to be used in making officers’ 
uniforms should be made from wool not 
lower than 80s in grade. 

\t the time this order was issued ob 
jection was made by many textile manu- 
facturers that the grade was too high 
and few concerns in this country would 
be able to bid when these were requested 
by the Quartermaster Depot. At first 
this proved to be the case and a smaller 
number of firms submitted bids but since 
that time proposals on this material have 
resulted in a fair number of different 
firms submitting bids and the last sched- 
ule for this material within the last 
month found a representative number 
of firms interested in supplying them 
with the fabric. 

Well-informed factors in the trade 
assert the Quartermaster Department 
knew when they changed the specifica 
tions on such fabrics to call for 80s 
grade wool they would find objections 
in the trade but nevertheless they felt 
the step a desirable one and subsequent 
events have shown that they were 
correct. It has been pointed out foreign 
governments have specifications which 
are as severe as this one and officers 
saw no reason why the American officer 
should wear any fabric but the best pro 
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curable and with this aim in mind the 
new specifications were drawn after 
careful study by officers connected with 
the department and especially at the 
Philadelphia depot where numerous ex- 
periments have been made. 

Experiments carried on by the Quart- 
ermaster Department have also resulted 
in changes during the last year in other 
textile items. Blankets used by the army 
are now made in accordance with these 
new specifications. The latter as now 
manufactured is believed to be the best 
blanket for service that is used by any 
government in the world and is the re- 
sult of a long term of experimentation 
carried on at the Philadelphia depot, the 
new blanket being manufactured with 
worsted warp and woolen filling. To 
facilitate these tests of textiles the Phila- 
delphia depot has installed a new and 
complete testing laboratory. 

Brigadier General H. F. Rethers, 
assistant to the Quartermaster General, 
explained recently that the Quarter- 
master Department was probably the 
largest buyer of woolen textile fabrics 
in the country. Heretofore it has been 
the custom for the army to call on the 
3ureau of Standards for these tests but 
with the completion of the new textile 
testing laboratory at Philadelphia, this 
will be done by the army itself. 


Platt Wins Philadelphia 


Tournament 


“Woodie” Platt, Platt Bros., won the 
gold match held at the Aronomink 
Country Club, May 9, by the Philadel- 
phia Wool & Textile Golf Association, 
turning in a fine card of 70, representing 
one of the lowest ever scored on this 
course. There were 50 members of the 
wool and spinning trades present to see 
the fine golf by Mr. Platt. After play a 
dinner was served and several prizes 
were awarded. 
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Goodyear Mill Expansion 


Acquires Amer. Textile Co. Plant 
While Building Two Mills 


Another unit was added to the group 
of textile plants owned by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., recently when it 
was announced that modern plant of 
the American Textile Co., near Carters- 
ville, Ga., had been purchased and would 
be converted into an exclusive tire 
fabric mill. Conservative estimates 
placed the sale price at approximately 
$5,000,000, while it was stated that an 
expansion program involving an invest- 
ment of about $1,000,000 would be 
started immediately. 

With construction work on the new 
Goodyear tire manufacturing plant at 
Gadsden, Ala., well under way, it was 
recently announced that the large rubber 
concern would erect a 50,000 spindle tire 
fabric mill at Rockmart, Ga., costing 
approximately $4,000,000. With addi- 
tions to the Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, 
Cedartown, Ga., the recently acquired 
Atco mill, and the plant being erected 
at Rockmart, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., will own three tire fabric mills of 
almost equal size in northwest Georgia. 

According to a statement from Clifton 
C. Slusser, vice-president of the tire 
manufacturing concern, properties now 
owned and being developed by his com- 
pany when full capacity is reached will 
supply only about 42% of the fabric 
required annually in the production of 
Goodyear tires. It was said that within 
the next two years other industrial units 
would be established in the locality of 
their present operations to provide for 
present tire fabric requirements and also 
for additional expansion over the next 
ten-year period. 

The Atco plant, which was established 
in 1903 by E. L. McClain, manufacturer 


(Continued on page 115) 








Don't Be Afraid 
Of the Microscope! 


By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B.,A.T.1. 


“We are afraid of what we do not understand,” remarks 
Edward R. Schwarz. “The microscope may be made simple and 


easily understandable.” 


Many textile men who do not now use the microscope might 
be inclined to employ it in their regular work if they knew just 
what advantage it could be to them, how they might learn to 
use it, and what type they ought to select for their particular 
needs. These and other important questions are being answered 
in this series of enlightening articles. 

The reader should bear in mind that technical terms used in 
the first few articles which are not familiar to him will all be 
clarified before the series is completed. 











Bausch & Lomb 





Fig. 1. Improved Form of Simple 
Magnifying Glass 


HERE are a large number of 
| different types of microscopes on 
the market, each more or less 
lapted tor some particular purpose. 
ere are also many styles of instru- 
ent of each type. These vary in ex- 
pense depending upon the perfection of 
le optical system and upon the niceties 
mechanical construction, as well as 
the degree of completeness with 
hich they are equipped with acces- 
Textile requirements are gen- 
eral enough so that almost any of the 
iny forms could be adapted for use in 
- field. Certain kinds, however, are 
ely to be of more value here than 
thers. It is proposed to illustrate and 
riefly describe these instruments.+ 


Reading Glass 


lor many years, textile men have used 
‘tical equipment in its simpler forms. 
he ordinary hand magnifying glass or 
pular “reading glass’ will prove of 
usiderable assistance, and in a some- 
lat improved form (Fig. 1) will be 
und both inexpensive and extremely 
ndy, 

The light in 
unted and 


les, 


this instrument is so 
shielded as to eliminate 


*Article I, “An Outline of the Possibili- 
of the Microscope in the Textile In- 
try,” appeared in TEXTILE WORLD, 

ril 27, 1929, p. 31. 

Illustrations are furnished by the cour- 

y of Spencer Lens Co., Bausch & Lomb 


, kK. Leitz, and Swift and Anderson. 


any glare in the eyes, while furnishing 
adequate illumination for the sample. 
Since it is integral with the lens mount, 
it is always in position for use, but 
occupies no valuable space on table or 
desk top. By means of linkwork, the 


DOUBLETS 





A Cc 
TRIPLE APLANATS 


Spencer Lens Co. 


Fig. 2. Doublet and Aplanat 
Magnifiers 





lens is kept parallel with the surface 
under examination no matter where it 
is moved relative to the specimen. 
When once set at the proper focus, both 
hands are free for any writing or 
maipulation necessary. 


Easily Portable Instruments 


Frequently a piece of optical appa- 
ratus of extreme ease of portability is 
desired. Such devices, in simple form, 
are the doublet and aplanat magnifiers 
(Fig. 2). For some purposes a jewelers’ 
glass will prove to be a great conven- 
ience. A type obtainable from the micro- 
scope manufacturers is arranged with a 
wire clamp for the head to aid in hold- 
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ARTICLE II* 
Types 


of Microscope 
Applicable to 
Textile Industry 





ing the glass in position. Without the 
clamp, the lens is worn like a monocle— 
a feat demanding a certain degree of 
skill, and somewhat trying to the novice, 
or when the glass is in use for a pro- 
longed period. 

The simple pick glass is a familiar 
adjunct to the fabric designer’s equip- 
ment. It consists primarily of a magni- 
fying lens arranged in a folding mount 
for convenience in carrying. A square 
hole of known size in the middle of 
the metal base limits the field of view 
and the number of yarns appearing in 
this space when the glass is placed upon 
a fabric can be readily counted. The 
accuracy and range are somewhat cir- 
cumscribed by the lack of variable focus 
and by the smallness of the opening. 

Another style is put up to resemble 
a fountain pen (Fig. 3 and Fig. 4) and 
comes in two sizes. The objective lens 
is focusable by means of a small pro- 
jecting knob visible in the illustrations. 
In the larger model, magnifications of 
40, 50, and 60 diameters are available. 
A small accessory device may be ob- 
tained which limits the field to a meas- 
ured square, and thus either instrument 
may be used as a pick counter. 


Thread-Counting Micrometer 


The Lowinson thread-counting mi- 
crometer is designed for a wider range 
of use. In this device the system of 
lenses is focused by a spiral sleeve 
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Swift and Anderson 


Fig. 3 (Left) and Fig. 4 (Right). 
Examples of the “Fountain Pen” Type 
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The 


Mlagie Formula 


AILY, in du Pont Rayon plants, the 

miracle of the silkworm is being per- 
formed by men and machines—a liquid is to 
be transmuted into softly-glowing rayon 
filaments. The viscose solution travels from 
one gleaming white tank to another, until it 
is ready to be made into thread. Sheets of 
pure wood pulp, chemically pure water, mer- 
cerizing agents and other chemicals have en. 
tered into this solution in exactly the correct 
proportions. At every step the purity of each 
material and the precise degree of temper- 
ature have been rigidly guarded. 

But before the valves are opened that will 
turn these thousands of gallons of viscose 
solution into gleaming rayon, du Pont chemi- 
cal control men put the solution through a 
series of most exacting tests for correct vis- 
cosity, specific gravity, chemical composition, 
and temperature. Everything that affects the 
final quality of du Pont rayon yarn—accurate 
denier, strength, softness, uniform dyeing, 


Rayon 


Member Rayon Institute 
of America, Inc. 
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durability— depends on the skill and knowl- 
edge of these guardians of the magic formula. 

Nothing can be added to the essential 
quality of rayon yarn after it leaves the spin- 
ning apparatus. Years of experience in cellu- 
lose chemistry, secrets uncovered in scores 


DU PONT 


Produced by 














of du Pont laboratories—these constitute the 
Unduplicable Element in the magic formula. 

For du Pont are cellulose chemists, creators 
of new products from this one basic material 
—Duco, smokeless powder, Pyralin, Pyralin 
plastics, Cellophane, Fabrikoid, Tontine, and 
rayon. Fromthis wealth of technical knowledge 


RAYON 





and equipment proceed endless series of im- 
provements, new products, new advantages. 
Such technical preeminence makes a difference 
in du Pont rayon yarns that no far-seeing 
textile man can well afford to overlook. 


Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE leading chemical organization 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 6 











The Obernburg plant in Bavaria produces approximately five 
million pounds of Glanzstoff “Lion Brand” Rayon yearly. It is 
a modern, up-to-date factory, erected in 1924, expanded in 1928 
for special production of FF yarns for the United States such 


as 90/36, 100/48 and 120/48. 


LION BRAND RAYONS 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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mounting and can be moved in its en- 
tirety along a scale by turning a knurled 
disk, integral with a threaded rod or 
screw. A fine pointer is arranged to be 
simultaneously in focus with the scale 
ind the fabric. By means of a lever 
the magnifier is released from the screw 
and can be moved back and forth freely. 
(his allows the instrument to be rapidiv 
reset. 

The scale is three-bladed, and rotat- 
able, so that any of the scales may be 
hrought into the field of view. The 
scale is also adjustable so that a zero 
setting may be made without moving 
the whole instrument. Usually scales 
of millimeters, lignes, tenths of an inch, 
and an inch by quarters are provided. 

When in use, the fabric to be studied 
is placed over an illuminated field—Fig. 
5 (a piece of frosted glass over an elec- 
tric light housed in a suitably ventilated 
wooden box will do), and the micro- 
scope is placed with the desired scale 
parallel to one set of yarns. By means 
of the adjustment screw, the pointer 
may be set on the zero of the scale and 
the edge of one of the yarns running 
at right angles to the scale. The in- 
strument is focused so that the magni- 
fied image of the scale, pointer, and 
fabric appears clearly. The pointer and 
lens system are then moved slowly 
across the field by means of the knurled 
disk, while the operator observes the 
result through the magnifier tube. To 
him the fabric and scale appear to be 
moving past the pointer. He counts 
each yarn as it reaches the pointer, and 
when the end of the scale is reached, 
the number of yarns in the given dis- 
tance has been determined. The instru- 
ment is compact, well-made, convenient 
and accurate in use. 


Pocket Microscopes 


Pocket microscopes are of immediate 
interest to the mill-man, not onlv be- 
cause of their portability, but also due 
to the ease with which they may be used 
anywhere in the mill. A very useful 
type is shown in Fig: 6 and Fig. 7. 





E. Leitz Co. 


Fig. 6. Pocket Microscope 
Standing 





Thread-Counting 
Illuminated Field 


5. Lowinson 
on 


Fig. 
Micrometer 


This has a range of from seven to 250 
diameters. 

At the lower powers, seven to 30 
diameters, (Fig. 7) the instrument is 
used like a hand-glass, or simply rested 
on the object being examined. For the 
higher powers the object should be 
mounted on a slide, or between two 
slides, and held in place by the spring 
clips provided on the stage of the in- 
strument. The microscope can then be 
picked up and turned toward a window 
or an electric light, just as a small tele- 
scope would be pointed. For more 
delicate work, the microscope can be 
set up on a table near a window or other 
source of illumination, and the small 
concave mirror used to throw the light 
either through the specimen from below 
or onto it obliquely from above. 

Changing the length of the draw-tube 
will give a wide range of magnifications. 
A fine adjustment is provided to aid in 
focusing, and a turn of a knob changes 
from a medium- to a high-powered ob- 
jective. When collapsed, the instru- 
ment packs into a small leather carry- 
ing case and will slip into the coat 
pocket with ease—occupying no more 
room than a pair of opera glasses would. 

Where what would be termed fairly 
high magnifications for ordinary work 
are desired—say 200 to 300 diameters—, 
there is a very compact and _ well- 
designed pocket microscope (Fig. 8) 


which comes equipped with a swing-out 
diaphragm. 


condenser and_ substage 


E. Leitz Co. 


Fig.7. Pocket Microscope 
Used as Hand Glass 


Fit in 
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Fig. 8. Folded, This 
Vest Pocket 





Folded, it occupies a metal case 4x24” 
xl”, which takes up no more room in 
the vest pocket than a spectacle case. 
Fully extended, it has a draw-tube 
length of 160 mm., which is standard. 
A rigid stage with spring clips is pro- 
vided, and an accurate fine adjustment 
of a standard type. 

It is regularly equipped with a special 
divisible objective having a focal length 
of six millimeters when used complete, 
and 12 millimeters with the front ele- 
ment removed. An ocular with a mag- 
nification of ten diameters is regularly 
supplied. If desired, additional objec- 
tives of greater focal length for lower 
powers, or a specially mounted 4-mm. 
objective for even higher power, may 
be added. Standard 3”x1” slides may 
be used. The base of the instrument 
furnishes an exceptionally stable sup- 
port. The field is large and well-lighted, 
and the definition is excellent. 


More Complete Outfit 


For more’ extended investigations 
where a larger and more complete out- 
fit is needed, a microscope of the 
“chemical” type will be found to have 


a very large number of uses. The in- 
strument as illustrated will be found 


exceptionally convenient (Fig. 9). 

It is equipped with a circular, revolv- 
ing stage of good diameter (120 mm.) 
with centering screws and with an Abbe 
condenser in a swing-out mount, focus- 
able by quick-acting screw. An iris 
diaphragm is provided for use with it, 
and a second one for use with the 
polarizer when the latter is emploved. 
The revolving nose-piece carries three 
objectives; a 32 mm., 16 mm., and 4 
mm. The latter is recommended for 
ordinary work. ‘Two cross-hair eye- 
pieces, a 6x and a 10x are also included. 

In addition to the above, the micro- 
scope is equipped with a_ high-grade 
polarizer, interchangeable with the sub- 
stage condenser, and a graduated cap 
analyzer arranged to take the eyepieces 
provided. These eyepieces are furnished 
with removable glass disks carrying 





Spencer Lens Co. Spencer Lens Co. 


Will Fig. 9. Microscope Well- 


Suited to Textile Work 
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NEW DENIERS wS“*Viscosa 
NEW PROCESS RAYON 


The demand among quality knitters and weavers 
for Snia Viscosa ‘New Process” Yarns has led to 


the introduction of 70,100,120,and 200 deniersizes. 
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These new numbers have all the delightful soft- 
ness—cleanliness—strength—-superior dyeing and 
running qualities—that made “New Process 150” 


so sensationally successful. 
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in Passaic, N. J., assures a prompt and capable 
service in supplying your immediate needs in all 
of these sizes in the form desired, skeins, cops, 
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cross hairs. These disks may be re- 
placed with any standard eyepiece mi- 
crometer when the polarizing apparatus 
is not in use. Selenite disks may be 
obtained for studying color phenomena. 
\t a slight extra cost a special me- 
‘-hanical stage is obtainable. 

With this microscope, which is ex- 
tremely low in price, it is possible to 
carry out practically any of the determi- 
nations usually called for, including the 
qualitative study of materials by polar- 
ized light. If the instrument is to be 
used for photomicrography, and espe- 
cially critical work is not required, very 
good pictures may be obtained with only 
the equipment provided plus a camera 
and a suitable mount for the apparatus. 

Where very accurate results and 
critical work is demanded, the instru- 
ment should be equipped with a better 
condenser and with apochromatic objec- 
tives (fluorites will often serve the pur- 
pose and are much less expensive). In 
this case, compensating or planoscopic 
oculars must be used. When such work 
is the rule—as for certain laboratory 
and research problems—it would be ad- 
visable to obtain a more expensive 
stand, such as will be described later. 
For every-day work, however, the above 
equipment as it is provided by the 
manufacturer is entirely satisfactory, 
and represents a considerable saving 
in cost. 


Stereoscopic Properties 


The various types of textile microm- 
eters commonly met with have been 
previously discussed. There has been a 
field for a still better instrument, and 
one which would have numerous im- 
provements over the other types. Such 
an instrument is the Cruger Micro- 
\nalyzer. This provides a_ binocular 
stereoscopic microscope mounted above 
a field which may be illuminated from 
either above or below, and which may 
he traversed in two directions along 
graduated scales so that the number of 
yarns per inch in a piece of goods can 
be readily ascertained. The stereo- 
scopic properties of the instrument make 
the weave analysis of complicated struc- 
tures easy, since the fabric stands out 
apparently in three dimensions. The 
depth of focus is quite sufficient to show 
the full thickness of the cloth clearly, 
the yarns at the back of the fabric, or 
the bottom of a knitted loop, being in 
focus as well as the top. 

The stereoscopic properties can also 
be obtained in separate instruments. 
The mounting may then be varied so 
that almost any desired arrangement 
may be secured (see Fig. 10). Magni- 
fications in excess of 100 diameters are 
available. The higher powers are quite 
suited to the examination of fibers and 
to the identification of certain types. 
hey will also serve for the inspection 
of cross sections of fibers where only 
sufficient magnification to show the gen- 
eral outline of the section, the number 
filaments or cells present, or the like 
is needed. <A _ stand suitable for this 
work is illustrated in Fig. 11. The un- 
usually long depth of focus and work- 
ing distance between the objectives and 


Fig. 10. 





Spencer Lens Co 


Fig. 11. Suitable Stand 
for Stereoscopic 
Instrument 


Fig. 12. 


the specimen makes dissection or ar- 
rangement of material easy, as in case 
of slide mounting. It is also convenient 
to check up the appearance of a mounted 
specimen before studying it at higher 
powers. This is particularly true when 
selecting the best sections for detailed 
study when these are prepared by the 
paraffin method to be described later in 
this series of articles. 


Stage of Instrument 


The stage of the instrument may 
consist of a plate of heavy glass, or a 


metal framework into which may be 
slipped a composition plate carrying 
black, white, and translucent back- 


grounds, or an accurately fitted piece of 
plate glass. The mirror below is pro- 
vided with a universal joint. The 
swinging mount of the body tube makes 
it possible to cover the entire surface 
of the stage, or an even larger area, at 
any given focus. Exceptionally long 
range of focus is embodied in the de- 
sign, a distance of over 200 millimeters 
above the table. 

The improvement in this sort of in- 
strument has been rapid in the last few 
years and is still actively in progress. 
It is not the place here to enter into 
a discussion of the various points of 
difference in the construction of the in- 
struments put out by the different firms. 
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Stereoscopic Properties 


Drum 
Nose Piece 





in Separate Instruments 


Spencer Lens Co. 


Bausch & Lomb Spencer Lens Co 


Type of Vig. 13. Revolving 


Objective Carrier 


Suffice it to say that models of the 
stereoscopic type are manufactured by 
all the leading microscope builders. The 
addition of a drum-type nose piece for the 
rapid interchange of objective (Fig. 12) 
and of the revolving style of objective 
carrier (Fig. 13) are recent departures 
in design. Any one who has had occa- 
sion to use one of these microscopes for 
textile work will never be without one. 
They cannot be too highly recommended 
for this purpose. 


Ordinary Binocular Microscope 


The ordinary binocular microscope 
should not be confused with the instru- 
ment just described. In the stereoscopic 
instrument, not only two oculars are 
employed, but two objectives as well. 
Certain inherent mechanical and optical 
difficulties make it hardly practical to 
carry the magnifications much higher 
than 150 diameters. 

The mono-objective instrument is not 
thus limited and may easily reach direct 
magnifications of more than 1,000 diam- 
eters. The application of binocular eye- 
pieces to ordinary microscopes is a 
matter of convenience to those who must 
use the instrument continuously over 
long periods. It allows the use of both 
eyes, and, when properly adjusted, re- 
lieves eyestrain to a considerable extent. 

Many of the more expensive stands 
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e nailiiens of Industry 


A rigid and uncompromising standard of 
quality in the manufacture of Diamond 
Alkalies maintained through years of de- 
pendable service has established a con- 
fidence in Diamond Alkalies that is 
nation-wide. As a result Diamond distri- 
bution today extends from coast to coast, 
thus assuring quick availability of 
Diamond Alkalies at all times. 





Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVAMTA 





Better Oil Can 
Not Be Found 


Twenty-Ninth Anniversary 
of a Principle 
Improved and Matured 


To meet present day requirements 


For Dyeing 
and Bleaching 
all loose 
and 
Raw Stocks, 
Skein Yarn, 
Tapes, 
Braids, 
Laces. 


Ideal for— 
Neutralizing 
and 
Finishing 
Mercerized 
Yarn. 


>, Philadephia 


Loftiness and count unimpaired. 
Unequalled winding. 

Hand tub results at mechanical cost. 
Without a peer for sulphur dyeing. 
Bleaching labor almost entirely eliminated. 
Upkeep trifling. 


T is true that there are other silk 

oils, many of which are good, but 
our oil has proven itself to lead all 
others in quality and uniformity, 
which are the two main features in 
determining which silk oil to use. 
Results have proven to us and to 
others that these claims are facts. 


Patentees of the Motor Drive 
Inc. 1914 
WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 
Coral and Valetta Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CABOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Brunswick, Maine 


Boston Office: Pres: John W. Farwell 90,000 Spindles 
77 Franklin St. Treas: Nathaniel F. Ayer 1900 Looms 
Agent: William Worsnop 





Combed Cotton, Silk and Rayon Specialties 
for Converters 


E. N. Morris, Selling Agent 
40 Worth St. New York, N. Y. 





JOHN W. FARWELL. Pres. JOHN G. OSWALD, Gen. Mer. 
NATHANIEL F. AYER, Treas. FOREST BOYD, Sales Mer. 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 
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Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
Single and Ply 


American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 
77 Franklin St., Boston—40 Worth St., New York—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer’s Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 
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for manufacturers of silks 


and silk and cotton fabrics 


spun 
silk 


yarns Yarn Sales Department -CHENEY BROTHERS 


181 Madison Ave. (at 34th St.) »* New York City 
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for research work employ both mon- 
ocular and binocular eyepieces; the 
latter being primarily intended for pro- 
jection and photography. It is therefore 
provided with a large body tube. In 
these instruments every attempt at re- 
finement of construction and perfection 
of optical system is embodied. The 
illuminating system is of the highest 





Bausch & Lomb 


Spencer Lens Co. 


Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 
Research Type of Another Research 
Microscope Type of Microscope 


order and arranged for the most con- 
venient use of accessories and _ for 
accurate focus and centering. To obtain 
the most from such equipment, apochro- 
matic objectives with compensating eye- 
pieces and an aplanatic condenser of 
correct numerical aperture should be 
employed. Less expensive optical ac- 
cessories can be used, and will prove 
satisfactory for ordinary work, but for 
accurate photographic record, and crit- 
ical study, the best lens combinations 
are desirable. A considerable amount 
of technical knowledge as to color filters, 
etc., may be obviated to a great degree 
by the use of the better apparatus. 


Research Microscopes 


Microscopes of the research type are 
shown in Fig. 14 and Fig. 15, and may 
be fitted with circular revolving stages, 
or not—as desired. For textile work 
the revolving stage will be found a 
decided convenience, if not a necessity. 
The circumference should be graduated 
in fractions of a degree, and a vernier 
for close reading ought to be provided. 
Thus angles of rotation, twist, etc., may 
be accurately measured. 

Experience in the microscopical ex- 
amination of textiles will indicate the 
type of instrument best suited to the 
conditions at hand. Succeeding instal- 
ments will deal with the handling of 
these various instruments and the use 
of accessory equipment. 





N. Y. Evening Textile School 


Awards Certificates 


Twenty students of the general tex- 
tile class, New York Evening Textile 
High School, received their certificates 
on May 14, the last day of school. New 
York’s commission houses, department 
stores and textile agencies were well 
represented as usual. Next fall will see 
another class formed and taught by 


Milton Schmidt, an authority on tex: 
tile analysis. The course embraces such 
subjects as formation of weaves, cloth 
analysis, fiber and fabric manufacture, 
with practical work at the machines. 
A historical résumé rounds out the 
semester and, in addition, various weav- 
ing establishments and fabric exhibits 
are viewed from time to time. The 
course is free to those interested. 


Thirtieth Anniversary of 
Textile Associates Club 


The Textile Associates Club, whose 
membership is made up of men who 
have been actively identified with the 
management of New Bedford cotton 
mills, will celebrate its 250th meeting 
and 30th anniversary with a special pro- 
gram at the Narragansett Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 1. Dinner will be 
served at 2.15 p.m., daylight saving 
time, during and following which 
special entertainment features will be 
staged under the direction of a com- 
mittee consisting of John T. Fyans, 
Richard Boardman and Walter Rimer. 

Invitations to address the meeting 
have been extended to U. S. Senator 
Jesse H. Metcalf, Gov. Case of R. L, 
Lincoln Baylies, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, John A. Reardon, president of 
the Southern New England Textile Club, 
and Milton O. Dean, president of the 
Textile Club. The secretaries of the 
three latter clubs will also be guests 
of the associates, as will be Senator 
Dixon and Antonio Spencer, familiarly 
known as the “Textile Twins.” 

It is a noteworthy feature that all 
but one of the original members of the 
club are still actively engaged in mill 
life, and scarcely less noteworthy are 
the long terms served by the various 
officials, President Robert W. Boys 
having held that office since 1910, Secre- 
tary John A. Fernley since the same 
year and Auditor Ernest Whitworth 
since 1906. 


Wool Industry Production 
Gained in March 


The Wool Institute, Weaving Divi- 
sion, has issued statistics covering 
March. All totals are based on reports 
from identical mills. 

Combined trends of the activities of 
all divisions indicate slight increases of 
production and stocks and a slight de- 
crease in total billings. 

Exceptions to these trends are a 
decrease in production reported for 
women’s wear worsteds and woolens, an 
increase in billings of men’s wear and 
women’s wear cotton or manipulated 
warps and a decrease in stocks of 
women’s wear worsteds. 

March activity is indicated as follows, 
the yardage of combined groups being 
adjusted to a 6/4 basis: 


Prodguction® 5.66 s054%%- 10,488,160 Yds. 
NS ee ee 10,047,635 Yds. 
Se ee $18,125,772 

Stock on hand........ 7,745,946 Yds. 
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Means for Improving Product 
(Continued from page 44) 





treme care and watched in order to 
obtain uniform, conditions. On rather 
coarse numbers of yarn it was found 
that a spindle speed reduction very ma- 
terially increased the breaking strength. 


Long Draft 


Long draft was tested in one mill, 
drafting 14.54 on spinning, using 1} 
inch cotton, and compared with ordinary 
draft. Approximately the same break- 
ing strength was obtained in each case. 
In another mill, it was said, long draft 
on 60s combed yarn has proved so 
successful that all jack frames have been 
thrown out. 

One-process drawing was compared 
with two-process drawing by M. R. 
Vick, overseer carding, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. It was found 
that one-process drawing produced a 
slightly better breaking strength after 
spinning, except at the top of the bobbin 
where the double-process showed a 
little stronger. Further investigation 
was thought to be necessary in order to 
determine the extent of this variation. 
W. P. Ward, superintendent, the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., plant No. 4, West 
Durham, N. C., stated that reduction 
in speed of drawing frame rolls from 
about 370 to 198 and the elimination of 
one process had resulted in considerably 
less waste with lower labor costs, and 
produced an even sliver that breaks as 
well after spinning, as yarn made by 
two-process drawing. 


Advice on Lubrication 


Following the luncheon at the Croatan 
Club, N. M. Aycock, of the Texas 
Co., delivered a paper on the subject, 
“Cotton Mill Lubrication”. According 
to Mr. Aycock, “efficient lubrication 
demands the most suitable product, 
whether it is a grease or an oil, and 
the most vital factor to be considered in 
the selection of lubricants is the bearing 
they will have on power consumption, 
which when brought to a minimum 
means that a reduction in maintainance 
cost is automatically brought about.” 
The proper lubricant for each kind of 
textile machinery, including: opening 
machines, pickers, cards, drawing 
frames, roving frames, spinning frames, 
looms, electric motors, and air compres- 
sors, was recommended and explained. 

Discussion of the prepared questions 
was brought to a close by Miss Eva 
Lucan, director of community work, 
the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, 
N. C., who stressed the value of con- 
tests and other means of encouragement 
to aid in maintaining clean, neat and 


attractive houses and _ grounds for 
employes. It was pointed out that 


well-kept homes usually indicated “good 
housekeeping” in the mill itself. 

After the election of officers it was 
announced that Durham, N. C., had 
extended an invitation to the division 
to meet there in the spring of 1930. 
Decision as to the place of that meeting 
was deferred until the fall session at 
Raleigh. 
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~ Columbus accidentally discovered -America ~ 


ON THE SILK ROUTE 


“Humanity’'s Pathway to Progress’ 


OUBTLESS Isabella's heart 
leaped to the call of adven- 
ture when she _ outfitted 
Columbus at the sacrifice 
of her own precious jew- 
elry. But, doubtless too, 
her feminine eye was vi- 
sioning heaps of the shim- 

mering ‘“‘cloth of royalty’’—for Christopher 
was searching a shorter way to the land of jade 
and silk. America was the unexpected child of 
that search. The swaddling clothes of this 
nation were—silk. 

Individuals, cities, nations have reaped fabu- 
lous wealth on the Silk Route. When the course 
of that route shifted, as it often did, for silk is 
a fickle mistress—those same cities and nations 
died. 





Science and invention have hung much of 
their progress on the thread of silk, and found 
its delicate strand a dependabl> mooring. And 
science and invention today are striving to 1n- 
crease its usefulness by duplicating its qualities 
in man-made strands. 

Workers in silk, and similar yarns, owe a 
debt to those brave, skillful and honest work- 
ers who reach back through the ages. Tue 
R. K. Laros Sirk Company, by perfecting 
equipment, by aiding in standardizing method 
and measure, by pioneering in the laboratory 
and on the knitting machine, are doing their 
small part in the present great textile industry 
of our nation. If there is any way in which 
the R. K. Laros laboratory can help solve a 
problem in silk, rayon or kindred yarns you 
are welcome to call on its aid. 


SHE R.K. LAROS SILK COMPANY 


~ SILK THROWSTERS ~ 
An ‘K. K. Laros Organixation—BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
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Silk Stronger in Finished Goods than in Raw 


Raw Silk Will Probably Show 
Seasonal Decline, Says Dr. Haney 


HE action of the silk 
market in April and early 





SUMMARY—SILK 


at 81,599 boxes (Yokohama and 


Kobe) compare with 72,906 
May has been disappoint- 1. Stocks of silk are ample and a large new boxes a year ago. 
ing to those who have been crop is indicated. (3) The relatively cheap Can- 
bullishly inclined. In April, 2. Raw silk will probably show a seasonal ton silk is offering increased 
prices got a few cents higher decline in price. competition. 
than they were at the close of 3. The silk textile demand continues good, (4) Domestic mills continue 


February and about 10c. above 
the level of December last year, 
but there was no follow through. 
April closed with Cracks XX 
lower than on March 15. On May 7, the 
price was the same as on April 4, Feb 7, 
and Dec. 13. Silk prices were the strong- 
est between April 22 and April 26. It 
was notable, however, that the spurt in 
trading activity which attended the ad- 
vance, soon fell off when the Saiyu 
grade reached 1420 yen. The result was 
a series of declines that have carried 
the yen price down to 1360 at this 
writing. 

Doubtless this reaction is partly 
seasonal. In part, however, it seems that 
traders had become over-optimistic in 
\pril, with the result that silk prices 
vere forced above a level warranted by 
demand and supply conditions on the 
market, 


Bull Points 


Conditions tending to support the silk 
market at present are not numerous or 


strong. They may be summed up as 
follows: 
(1) Frosts and unfavorable weather 


in Japan have tended to reduce, or at 
least retard, the new silk crop. 

(2) The arrivals from the filatures 
have thus far been moderate. 

(3) Stocks in Japan are moderate 
and considerably below a year ago. 

(4) Domestic stocks, as reported, 
are also moderate and are alleged to be 
\l-assorted, with some grades scarce. 

(5) It is reported that a good many 
mills are none too well supplied, and 
ire having some difficulty in getting the 
lesired grades. 

(6) Stocks of silk goods are more 
reasonable, and prospects appear to be 
iavorable for a large volume of business 


and stocks of goods have been reduced to 
more moderate proportions. 


in broad silks and velvets during the 
coming season. 

It must be admitted that a number of 
the foregoing points are based on re- 
ported conditions which cannot be 
authenticated by statistics. Possibly the 
wish has been father to the thought. 


Bear 


Tending to. bring 
silk market are the 
ditions : 

(1) Prospects tor the new crop in 
Japan are good, with estimates placing 
it at least 7°% above a year ago. Trade 
statistics indicate an increase of 4.4% 
in spring egg cards to be hatched. 

(2) The receipts trom the filatures, 
while moderate, increased in April, and 


Points 


the 
con- 


weakness to 
tollowing 


Price of ? 
raw silk 





to buy in small lots and offer 
great price resistance. Recently 
some curtailment has been re- 
ported and relatively little in- 
terest in future requirements is shown. 

(5) Hosiery mills appear to be buy- 
ing little silk. 

(6) Department store sales of silks 
and velvets in March were about 13% 
under a vear ago. 

(7) The failure of the Japanese mar- 
ket to respond to the bullish “delivery” 
figures for April is an unfavorable in- 
dication as to the statistical position. 

(8) The action of the speculative 
market does not suggest strength, since 
buying falls off on advances and_ the 
distant futures are relatively weak. 


Statistical Position 
Apparently the domestic _ statistical 


position became stronger in April. 
There was a large increase in the esti- 


Wholesale sales 
‘of silk (NY) 


ae eee er en ee eee ee 
1927 


1926 


1928 1929 


Fig. 1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and low 
Thursday prices of Crack Double Ex. (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
Per cent of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 


Reserve Bank). 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


Average 1922-1925—=100 for all indexes. 





The conclusions reached.in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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What kind of ,hops 


display your wares. 
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Ma; SS production and 


distribution have served to throw a certain type of 
shop into bright relief. This type is distinguished by a 
clientele whose approval spells success for your fabrics. 
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National can be of vital help in opening the doors of 
these shops. National specializes in Dyeing, Weight- 
ing, Finishing and Printing of the highest order. And 

these, of course, are part of the quality picture. 








aati i gh 


National emphasizes experience, skill and_ facilities. 
To these advantages is also added the essential of 
responsibility. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


N.Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. 


‘i. 
SME 


5 Colt St., Paterson, N. J. 
Works; Paterson, N. J.; East Paterson, N.J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williams- 


port, Pa. Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing 
Co., Limited, Drummondville, P.Q., Can. Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


We recommend the registration of vriginal designs with . 
e 
National Jervice 


the Silk Association of America, Inc. 


The scope of 
Piece Dyeing Hosiery 
Weighting Rayon and Celanese 
Finishing Ribbons 
Roller and Block Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 


Printing 
Moire 


| 
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nated deliveries, which at 53,855 bales 
were 4,000 bales above the preceding 
month, and compare with 41,258 bales 


a year ago. This increase in the 
‘deliveries” is based on a decrease in 
stocks of about 6,000 bales, while im- 
ports, as reported by the Silk Associa- 
tion, decreased only a trifle. 

It should be noted that the deliveries 
are not an original figure, but are de- 
rived from the figures of stocks and 
imports. It is not correct to say, as 
some trade reports have done, that 
“since imports were smaller than de- 
liveries, the stocks declined.” The 
correct statement would be: “Since the 
stocks fell more than the imports did, it 
must be estimated that deliveries were 
larger.” 

The significance of this fact is some- 
what reduced by the further fact that a 
large quantity was reported to be in 
transit and due to arrive soon. It 
should be remembered that a little de- 
lay in the arrivals of imports may affect 
the apparent deliveries. It is possible 
that silk may be included in imports be- 
fore it appears in stocks. In this case, 
the apparent deliveries would show an 
increase. Last year, the stocks at the 
end of April also declined sharply, but 
the imports decreased even more sharply 
which caused an apparent decrease in 
the deliveries. The next month the im- 
ports jumped and stocks increased more 
than deliveries. So May this year may 
see an increase in imports that will be 
less than the increase in stocks, with 
the results that deliveries may show a 
considerable decline. 

Be that as it may, the seemingly 
lullish delivery figures had no apparent 
effect in strengthening the market. 

Domestic visible stocks are moderate. 
They are about the same as in 1925, 
though they are are largest for the sea- 
son since then. They are, however, in 
line with the deliveries or apparent con- 
sumption. 


Stocks and Machinery Activity 


The combined stocks at New York 
and Yokohama are also moderate. Ex- 
cept for 1927, the last three months 
show the lowest average for the season 
since 1923. The figure for the end of 
April is 59,000, against 68,800 bales last 
vear. 

Machinery activity increased some- 
what in March, in which month our ad- 
justed index was 103.6% of the average 
for 1922-1926. As the stocks were only 
102.3%, there is an adjustment between 
the two that is not far from normal. 
The situation in this respect is better 
than last year or than in 1925, but less 
favorable than in 1926 or 1927. 

The least favorable aspect of the mat- 
ter is that the decrease in stocks thus 
lar this year has been somewhat less 
than normal. A decrease through April 
1s a normal seasonal occurrence, and, 
when we make allowance for the usual 
amount of decrease, we find that the 
combined stocks of New York and 
Yokohama have really gained some- 
what. 

Such clues as are afforded by the ma- 
chinery activity statistics are not favor- 





| Stocks of Raw Silk | 








- | Suk Machinery | (N.Y & Yokohama)! | 
Activity Yh | 
Facer | \ | nf 
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Fig. 2. RAW SILK STOCKS AND MACHINERY ACTIVITY: Stocks—N. Y. 
and Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving aver- 
age; N. Y. Stocks, Silk Association; Yokohama Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. 
Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles and looms adjusted for seasonal 
variation, Silk Association. Average 1923-1927=100 for both indexes. 
able. Spindle activity showed little that is rather low in comparison with 


change in March, which means that it 
was still at a rather low level. There 
appears to be no reason to expect an in- 
crease in the April figure, so that the 
estimated deliveries in that month were 
undoubtedly too large to be explained 
by current spindle activity. 

Broad looms also show an activity 
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International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, May 21- 
23, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1929, 

Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, May 31, 1929. 

Textile Associates Club, 30th 
Anniversary Meeting, Narragan- 
sett Hotel, Providence, R. I., June 
1, 1929. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Texas Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Waco, Texas, June 
7-8, 1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Knitted 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Asheville, 
N. C., July 5-6, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929, 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Guterwear 
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the deliveries. Moreover, it continues 
high in comparison with wholesale 
sales of silk goods, as well as in com- 


parison with spindle activity. These 
facts indicate the large quantity of 
rayon that is being used by silk 


weavers. 
The price of Cracks XX _ averaged 


$5.22 in April, which compares with 
$5.18 in March. This small gain is in 
line with what we anticipated as a 


possibility. At this writing, however, 
the price has fallen back to $5.05-$5.10 
with concessions from that range re- 
ported. In other words, early in May 
the market has lost all its April gain 
and is below the level of the January 
average. 

The April market spurt may be taken 
to reflect the first quarter gain in 
spindle activity and in wholesale silk 
sales at New York. It was favored by 
seasonal conditions. Now the seasonal 
factor is against the market, and, as 
spindle activity is not quite up to a 
year ago, and as it is doubtful whether 
wholesale sales of silk goods have held 
up recently, there is no Apparent reason 
why the usual seasonal weakness may 
not develop during the next month or 


two. 
Yarn and Goods 


Thrown silk prices have been weak. 
The gain in spindle activity, coupled 
with the substitution of rayon on the 
looms and the dullness of the hosiery 
trade, have been too large to allow the 
independent strength that we had an- 
ticipated. Spun silk, however, is in a 
somewhat more favorable position, be- 
ing favored by current fashions and is 
likely to show relative firmness. 

The continued high activity of broad 
looms, which are operating at a rate 
above their usual relation with whole- 


sale silk sales, leaves the situation 
fundamentally unchanged. Obviously, 
silk goods for women’s wear ret#in 


their popularity. A good season foi vel- 
vets and certain other silk fabrics is in 
prospect. But, while no great slump is 
to be expected, nothing but temporary 
strength in the most popular goods is 
probable and this is likely to be more 
than offset by weakness in the more 
staple lines. 
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I. Stockholders of 


Close Corporations: 





THE E 


Total resources more than $550,000,000 


O©F.T.¢ 


70 


We have a plan which will 
accomplish ¢hese things: 


QUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


LONDON 


fN 
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PARIS - 


MEXICO CITY 


se tN a Ml 


Each stockholder will know definitely what will be- 


come of his interest in case of his death. 


asi eosoie aie in aadleanec: 
Each stockholder will be compensated for his interest, 
and to its full value. 


RN eh 


Each stockholder will know that the surviving stock- 


holders will have funds available to purchase his stock. 


Ro 


Each stockholder will be assured that there will be 
no introduction of unknown, outside interests to dis- 


rupt the smooth working of the affairs of his close 


corporation. 


Tov Equitable has prepared a booklet, “To 
Officers of Close Corporations,” in which the 
method of accomplishing these four points is explained. 


Send for a copy today. 
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Carl R. Brownell, 
-orcester (Mass.) Tire Fabric Co., and 


president of the 


\irs. Brownell have returned from an 
<tended cruise to Cuba and the Panama 
Canal. 


Edwin A. Carter, president of the 


lodges Carpet Co., Indian Orchard, 
\lass., and Mrs. Carter have returned 
‘rom a Mediterranean cruise. 


A. O. Dawson, president of Canadian 
Cottons, Ltd., James St., North Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada, is now visiting in 
\Vashington, D. C. 


Thomas T. Clark, president and treas- 
irer of the Talbot Mills, North Billerica, 
\Mass., returned May 10 from a brief 
trip to Europe where he joined Mrs. 
Clark, who had been touring the con- 
tinent. 


J. S. Verlenden, president, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Philadelphia and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with several friends 
is spending two weeks in Florida where 
they will fish off the islands on the 
castern coast. 


Clayton M. Albright has been elected 
vice-president and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of du Pont Rayon 
Co. and du Pont Cellophane Co., as of 
May 1, with offices at New York, in 
place of Maxwell Moore, who has been 
transferred to the treasurer’s depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


W. F. Carr, vice-president of the Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills and Y. E. 
Smith, superintendent of the Durham 
\ltg. Co., were both re-elected the past 
week as members of the City Council 
ot Durham, N. C. Mr. Carr was sub- 
sequently re-elected Mayor pro tem by 
his fellow Councilmen. 


S. B. Hanes, vice-president of the 
|. H. Hanes Knitting Co., was elected 
i ember of the Board of Aldermen of 
the city of Winston-Salem, N. C., May 7. 


John W. Arrington, Jr., 


_ treasurer, 
Cnion 


' Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., is 
chairman of the disaster relief committee 
o! the local chapter of American Red 
(ross, and has charge of raising funds 
tor rehabilitation work in the storm 


stricken areas of Georgia and South 
Carolina. 


M. L. Smith, for the past 20 years 
engaged in the offices of the Laurens 
>. C.) Cotton Mills, was elected treas- 
rer and general manager of the plant 
to succeed the late Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, at a recent meeting of the 
tockholders and directors. C. M. Bur- 
gess was elected secretary and assistant- 
‘reasurer, which position Mr. Smith 
‘led for many years. 


William F. Hines ‘is treasurer of the 
cently incorporated Rhode Island Dye- 
ug & Service Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Robert C. Rapp, treasurer, Amazon 
otton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., was 


cently elected to the Town Council 
ere, 


Louis G. Blessing, of Bastian-Blessing 
Co., soda fountain manufacturers, has 
been elected treasurer of the Inde- 
pendent Thread Mills, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


James A. Abernathy, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer, the James Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Maiden, N. C., was recently elected 
Mayor of Lincolnton, N. C., the place 
of his residence. 


R. R. Flack, assistant treasurer, Grace 
Cotton Mill Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., 
was recently elected to the Town Coun- 
cil there. 


O. E. Adamson, formerly general as- 
sistant treasurer of du Pont Rayon Co. 
and du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of 
both companies, succeeding C. M. Al- 
bright, who has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of both companies. 


Arnold C. Gardner, former treasurer 


of the Manomet Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., who recently returned from a 
three months trip to South America, 


South Africa, Italy and Mediterranean 
points, was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner tendered him by friends at the Wam- 
sutta Club, New Bedford. 


Gompei Kuwada, manufacturer of 
spinning machine essentials, Maitani 
mura, Kawahe zori, Hiogoken, Japan, 


is to attend the annual commencement 
exercises of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Polytechnic Institute next month, of 
which he is a graduate of the class of 
93. On his return to Japan he will take 
with him the ashes of his son, who re- 
cently died in a Lunenburg (Mass.) 
sanitarium. The son was a member of 
the class of ’30. 


Preston §S. Arkwright, president of 
the Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, and 
also president of the National Electric 
Light Association, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual convention 
May 9, at the Grove Park Inn, at 
Asheville, N. C., of the Southeastern 
Division of that association. 


Joshua Miller has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant textile technologist and 
assistant chief of the Textile Section, 
Bureau of Standards, to become asso- 
ciate aeronautical textiles engineer with 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., beginning 
May 16. 


C. C. Cranford, head of the Cranford 


Hosiery Mills, was elected Mayor of 
Asheboro, N. C., in the election held 
May 7. 


John H. Musgrove, founder of the 
Musgrove Knitting Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
quietly. observed his ninety-third birth- 
day anniversary on May 7. 


S. A. McMurry, textile manufacturer 
of Shelby, N. C., was elected Mayor of 
that city in the election held May 6. 


Baron Oscar Kohorn, of Oscar Ko- 
horn & Co., Chemnitz and Vienna, will 
arrive in New York about May 25 to 
remain about two weeks. 
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Francis H. Jealous, who recently re- 
tired as agent for the Rochdale ( Mass.) 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., and 
Mrs. Jealous will sail from New York 
on the S.S. “Caronia” on May 24 for a 
four months European trip. They have 
booked return passage from Liverpool 
on Sept. 21 on the S.S. “Cynthia.” 


P. A. Thomson, of Nesbitt, Thomson 


& Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada, 
investment bankers, and a director ot 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummond- 


ville, Que., was recently elected a direc- 
tor of the Celanese Corp. of America. 


P. W. Eshelman, manager of the 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., was elected 
a member of the Board of Aldermen, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., in the election 
held May 7. 


H. A. Hatch has been added to the 
board of directors of the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


William Mitchell, formerly of the 
Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me., 
and Mrs. Mitchell, will sail on the White 
Star Line S.S. “Albertic,” for Europe 
for a two months combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


Miss Lulu Fellows, fashion analyst of 
Amos Parrish & Co. and three other 
members of the organization, are in 
Paris attending the mid-season openings 
and making an analytical study of the 
prevailing fashions in the French cap- 
ital. 


Arthur I. Parker, formerly in charge 
of the floor covering department of 
Barker Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been made general sales manager of 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Worces- 
ter, Mass., with headquarters in New 
York, succeéding Arthur W. Cole, who 
retires after 29 years of service. 


Arthur B. Reynders, works manager 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. Reyn- 


ders sailed from Boston on the SS. 
“Republic” on May 12 for a European 
trip. 


Arthur Worth has been promoted to 
superintendent of carding, spinning and 
picking of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Wor- 
sted Co., Inc. 


Charles Hugo, mechanical superin- 
tendent for the M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Hugo sailed 
from New York on May 8 on the S.S. 
“Muenchen” for a European trip. 


William G. Corby, formerly with the 
Tilt Silk Mill, Pottsville, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of 
the Perkasie (Pa.) Silk Co. 


T. W. Asbelle is now superintendent 
of the Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


Edward F. Early, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Morgan Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass., of the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., has been promoted as super- 
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ne SEVEN 
WEEKS 


Humidity controls and addi- 
tional heads pay for themselves 





Fear Northern mill was up-to- 
date in every respect but its humidi- 
fying equipment. Additional heads and auto- 
matic controls installed in the weave room 
paid for themselves in seven weeks and brought 
about these permanent improvements: 


Total production increased almost 2.96%. 
Waste—principally filling—cut 16.15%. 


Per cent of firsts over seconds was in- 


7 (¢ 7 oF a sear 
creased 2.55 (from 95.16% to 97.71 70) 





along with a pronounced improvement 


AMCO 
Air Doctors 
will find out 
from Fiber 
what the 
real trouble 
is. 


in the product, both firsts and seconds. 


Present profits are now “velvet” and the mill 
writes: ““Weavers and loom-fixers, on piece- 
basis plus bonus, were greatly pleased.” 


This mill was thought to be modern in both 
machines and methods until exact checking 
up on air conditions showed how to regulate 
the proper humidity at each loom. 


American Moistening Company engineers 
are at your service for expert advice on humid- 
ity problems in all departments of your mill. 
Let us tell you of other humidifying problems 
we have met and solved. 

This newly designed Amco Humidity Cur- 
trol automatically regulates and cont» 


humidity in Textile and other mills with- 


. 5 
out using wet or dry bulb actuated devices. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
a a —— See Also —— 
260 West Exchange Street, CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 





Providence, R. I. ——CATALOG—— 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, $.C. 
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ntendent to succeed Fred J. Connors, 

10 was made general superintendent 
o! the eastern district of the company’s 
plants. Rudolph Jolinson succeeds Mr. 
arly as assistant superintendent. 


Clarence H. Bird, former assistant 
iperintendent of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
\\oolen Mill Co., has accepted a similar 
position with the A. G. Dewey Co., 
Quechee, Vt. 


Fred R. Williams, formerly overseer of 
dressing. with the Worcester (Mass.) 
Woolen Mill Co., has gone to the Mill- 
bury (Mass.) Woolen Co., in a similar 
capacity. 


William Donovan has resigned his 
position as overseer of dyeing at the 
Bondsville (Mass.) Bleach & Dye 
Works of the Otis Co. 


James A. Ryan, oldest employe of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
\ass., has retired after 65 years of con- 
tinuous service. 


G. W. Duffie has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving, Buck Creek Cot- 
ton Mills, Siluria, Ala., succeeding D. E. 
Glass, who recently resigned. 


H. A. Kennemore, overseer of the 
clothroom of the Easley Cotton Mills 
No. 2, Liberty, S. C., has resigned. 


John McCroney, formerly one of the 
overseers of a department at the Ice- 
morlee Cotton Mills, Inc., at Monroe, 
N. C., has accepted a similar position 
with the Monroe (N. C.) Mills. 


J. P. McGraw, formerly overseer of 
weaving and slashing at one of the Ala- 
bama mills, now holds a similar position 
with the Aurora (IIl.) Cotton Mills. 


L. A. Bryan has been made second 
hand in the weave room of the Monroe 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Homer Byrd is master mechanic for 
the Avondale Cotton Mills, Humboldt, 
enn. 


_R. A. Brookins has been made yard 
foreman at the Avondale Cotton Mills, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 


1.8. Shaw is now overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Cowpens (S. C.) 
Mills. 


Robert H. Stewart, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Devon Mills, Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass., will have an ex- 
ecutive position at the new tire fabric 
mill being built at Rockmart, Ga., by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


E. R. Staggs is now overseer of card- 
g and spinning at the Alabama Mills 
Co., Russellville, Ala., plant. 


Clyde Staggs is now second hand in 
pinning at the Florence (Ala.) Cotton 
\fills. 


J. P. Huskey, head of the slashing, 
rawing-in and weaving departments of 


e Cowpens (S. C.) Mills, has been 
iade head of the clothroom also. 
Price P. Hullsetler has been made 


erseer of spinning at the Ozark Mills, 
astonia, N. C. 


Charles Legro, formerly overseer of 
uishing for the Brightwood Mfg. Co., 


No. Andover, Mass., has accepted a 
position as overseer of finishing for the 
Selden Worsted Mills in their new plant 
at Methuen, Mass. 


I. U. Stronach, formerly head dyer 
at the Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the plant. 
Charles W. Taylor will succeed Mr. 
Stronach as dyer. 


M. H. Jackson, formerly head of the 
spinning department of the Ozark Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., now holds a_ similar 
position with the Dunn Mfg. Co., of the 
same place. 


Carroll Jones is now supply room 
weigher and outside overseer for the 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


C. M. Jones, is now superintendent of 
the American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga. 


R. R. Parrott is assistant overseer of 
the clothroom of the Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga. 


William Pitts is now overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling and warping at the 
Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, Inc. 


_B. P. Penland has been made overseer 
of spinning at the Lowe Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


D. L. Tate is now night overseer of 
weaving at the Alamance Novelty Mills, 
3urlington, N. C. 


J. M. Wood, formerly overseer of 
night carding and spinning at the Mico- 
las Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., now holds a 
similar position with a Lanett, Ala., miD 


D. L. Tate, overseer of weaving at 
the Martel Mills, Inc., Asheville, N. C., 


has resigned. 


G. S. Turf is now superintendent of 
the Harris Cotton Mills, Inc., Eaton- 
ton, Ga. 


William Tigue is now overseer of card- 


ing at the Rodman Heath Cotton Mull, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


Wool Stock on March 31 


Dealers Hold More, Mills Less 


Than the Year Previous 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Stocks of wools 
in and afloat to the United States on 


March 31, 1929, including tops and 
noils amounted to 277,871,899 lb. and 
for March 31, 1928, 261,749,294 Ib., 
grease equivalent, according to the 


quarterly joint Wool Stock Report just 
released by the Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Returns from 515 and 526 manufac- 
turers operating 572 and 584 mills, 
March 31, 1929 and 1928, respectively, 
were reported by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. This is exclusive of 12 and 13 
manufacturers operating 60 and 60 
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mills, March 31, 1929 and 1928, respec- 
tively, who failed to report. Returns 
from 297 and 285 dealers, March 31, 
1929 and 1928, respectively, were re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This is exclusive of 5 and 
22 dealers who did not report for 
March 31, 1929 and 1928, respectively. 

March 31, 1929, stocks of wools con- 
sisted of 162,948,046 Ib. in the grease; 
22,614,034 scoured; 19,103,618 pulled; 
14,106,137 tops; and 8,006,010 noils; as 
compared with 150,308,253 Ib. of grease 
wool; 22,538,933, scoured; 15,662,360, 
pulled; 15,503,411, tops; and 7,236,603, 
noils, on March 31, 1928. 

Of the wools reported March 31, 1929, 
43.3% was domestic and 56.7% was 
foreign; compared with 49.6% domestic 
and 50.4% foreign, on March 31,°1928. 

Wools reported, March 31, 1929 and 
1928, respectively, for 64s, 70s, 80s (fine) 
was 27.1 and 36.8%; 58s, 60s (4-blood), 
11.4 and 11.3%; 56s (}-blood), 12.7 
and 10%; 48s, 50s (4-blood), 10.7 and 
9.2% ; 36s, 40s, 44s, 46s (lower grades), 
12.3 and 10.3%; and for carpet, 25.8 
and 22.4%. (These percentages are 
based on the total amount of classified 
wools reported.) The item “Grade not 
stated,” consisting of 4,020,669 and 
3,658,764 Ib. March 31, 1929 and 1928, 
respectively, constitutes either wools in 
original bags or ungraded or mixed 
wools on which the dealers reporting 
could not accurately specify grades. 

The distribution by sections of stocks 
held by manufacturers, March 31, 1929 
and 1928, respectively, was as follows: 
New England, 62,601,803 and 73,613,- 
564 Ib.; Middle Atlantic, 57,782,331 and 
56,016,998; Pacific Coast, 1,024,083 and 
1,115,595; and all other sections, 9,240,- 
367 and 9,485,427. 

The holdings for dealers for March 
31, 1929 and 1928, respectively, accord- 
ing to markets were as follows: Boston, 
62,095,272 and 48,035,060 Ib.; Phila- 
delphia, 12,788,264 and 10,491,758; Chi- 
cago, 8,297,377 and 6,043,495; St. 
Louis, 4,546,200 and 2,819,240; New 
York, 1,315,559 and 603,199; Pacific 
Coast, 1,018,085 and 930,735; and all 
other sections, 6,068,504 and 2,094,489. 

Wool stocks held by dealers and 
manufacturers on March 31, 1929 and 
1928, follow (all quantities in pounds) : 


1929—______ . 

Held By 

Heid By Manu- 

Item Dealers facturers 
AE assis ho ecdsapao.e arm's 96,129,261 130,648,584 
RN es ota cds ate 90,059,390 114,606,308 
Grease......... 70,127,522 92,820,524 
Scoured 10,262,518 12,351,516 
Pulled 9,669,350 9,434,268 
Tops 2,379,056 11,727,081 
Noils tanediy 3,690,815 4,315,195 
Total, grease equivalent!. 115,684,767 162,187,132 
Item —_———— 1928-—__—__... 
Total Set eins 5 71,017,976 140,231,584 
Wool 66,656,670 121,852,876 
Grease 50,988,841 99,319,412 
PE 5 5 ns ccs 7,906,983 14,631,950 
Pulled 7,760,846 7,901,514 
Tops. 2,056,054 13,447,357 
Noils : 2,305,252 4,931,351 
Total, grease equivalent}. 85,873,214 175,876,080 


1 In computing the grease equivalent, | pound of 
scoured wool, tops, or noils is considered equivalent 
to 2 pounds in the grease; and | pound of pulled 
equivalent to 1} pounds in the grease. 


NOTE:—One dealer’s telegraphic report containing 
Domestic Grease wool, Combing, fine 1,504,960 lb.; 
4, 362,000 Ib.; i 280,400 Ib.; 4, 85,900 Jb.; Low 3, 
27,600 lb.; Braid, 2,890 Ib.; Clothing, fine 44,950 Ib.; 
3, 79,000 lb., was received after closing. 
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The pride of the seven seas... 
out-distanced by a lowly “tramp’’! 


Higher speeds, greater reliability, more tonnage! 


In ships and in hosiery mills these demands of 
progress make equipment that once was the last 
word in productivity, obsolete and inefhcient. 


The markets, the styles, the competition of 
today demand machines designed for the needs 
of 1929 — and of the future. 

TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 





A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts’” at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


—— See iso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


The“R EADING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Grinder for Card Flats action. The inner gear drives the com- 
bined internally and externally cut 

eee ; 4 gear. This in turn drives by means 
a be agg of its external teeth the larger in- 
New Vilterential Motion ternally cut gear. This latter is set- 


screwed on the shaft of the traversing 
screw of the grinder, which has thus 
imparted to it a rotation rather slower 
than the tube rotation. This differen- 
tiation of rotary speed gives the lateral 
momentum to the emery wheel along 
the tube. The speed of lateral traverse 
may be changed by the substitution 
of parts. 

The speeds previously used—viz., 
150 ins. for cylinders and doffers, and 
300 ins. for flats, with the card running 
at 750 r.p.m.—have been retained as 
standards in the new motion for gen- 
eral card-grinding purposes. For 
grinding cylinders and doffers, three 
traverses per minute are common; for 
flats, six traverses per minute. . These 
figures are based on a 45-in. card. 


The traversing-wheel grinder for 
cards has long been familiar to textile 
First the wheel was revolved by 
means of one pulley; and the two-way 


mien. 





Differential for Traversing- 
W heel Grinder 


Loom Temple 


traversing screw, by another. Then a ,, . 

differential motion was _ introduced [wo Bar Supports an Hardened- 
which permitted the use of but one Steel Bushings 

pulley. A high-speed grinder of this 


, As wear takes place in a loom temple, 
tvpe was evolved last year for the flats I I 


2 the end of the burr housing drops until 
ol cotton cards, by Dronsfield Bros., - _ a 
lid. Ghillie Baste ‘Sle. tik. it may touch the race plate, and the 
ee gpa aeciate Ss" rolls ‘get out of alignment with the 


-peed, which was necessary because of 
the slow motion of the flats as com- 
pared with the motions of the cylinder 
and doffer, was found to require a more 
durable type of differential than had 
tormerly been necessary. Consequently 
the Dronsfield company has | lately 
adopted the differential shown in the 
accompanying photograph for this type : 

(and also the cylinder-doffer type) of Strengthened Loom Temple 
traversing-wheel grinder. 

The improvement lies in the elimi- 
nation of the previous sliding parts; 
e.. the cams and driving pins. The 
lrive is now direct through compound 
ut-gears, resulting in silent running, 
reedom from wear, and the prevention 

any liability to “lock” or stick. The 
cw motion possesses only five parts, 

‘hich are clearly defined in the 
Illustration. 

\n eccentric plate with a_ tongue- 
itch fits across the grinding bracket 
nd carries an internally and externally 


filling picks. The result of course 1s 
temple marks in the cloth and lost pro- 
duction, due to the need of replacements 
and adjustments. To overcome these 
defects, Sparling Bros. Machine Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., has brought out 
a new type of temple which is adaptable 
for all types of looms except automatics. 
These temples are made with 4} and 25 
in. length of burr, both single-roll and 
double-roll. 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
this new temple are that it prevents 


it gear. A gear fitting upon the sagging of the roll housing, which 
urnal of the grinder meshes with eliminates the strain on the temple 


inner teeth of this gear. A tighten- 
collar, not shown, binds the split 
-s of the inner gear upon the journal. 
gear with teeth cut internally, meshes 
th the internally and externally cut 


burrs, and incidentally keeps the rolls 
in correct alignment with filling picks 
and prevents the temple from hitting 
the loom lay. This increases the life of 
the temple burrs and reduces the 
number of renewals that are necessary. 
it will thus be seen that the motion at the same time preventing temple 
heen designed with an entirely non- marks and bad salvages in the cloth. 
procating and positive driving There is stoppage of looms for 


oo 


less 
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changing temples or replacing rolls. 

All this is accomplished by providing 
two bar supports which fit in hardened- 
steel bushings. As a result, the area 
of the wearing surfaces is largely in- 
creased, and perfect settings are main- 
tained for long periods of time. When 
wear does occur, the bushings in the 
housings can easily be changed to make 
the temple as good as new. The housing 
design is heavy to prevent the breakage 
that occurs in adjusting the temple on 
the bridge, or in the constant working 
of the plunger. 





Three Devices in Switch 


Holds Magnetic and Motor Circuit 
Switches, and Fuses 


A new switch, (CR-7006-F-1) an- 
nounced by the General Electric Co. 
takes the place of the magnetic switch, 
motor circuit switch, and enclosed fuses 
usually required in controlling the opera- 
tion of a motor. This switch can be 
applied to control any motor where a 
general-purpose magnetic switch would 
be used, and where its special features 
are desirable. It is compact, 
accessible, and readily installed. 

The switch consists of three sections: 
a back portion containing a motor cir- 
cuit switch, a middle portion containing 
a base on the front of which the magnetic 
switch is mounted and on the back of 
which clips are provided for fuses, and 
the front cover. The back portion is 
built for mounting directly on a wall. 
No flexible connections are used _ be- 
tween sections. 

As a result of this construction, the 
switch mechanism may be very easily 
and quickly removed from the mounting 
in case of trouble or for inspection pur- 
poses. At such a time the middle section 


easily 





Magnetic Switch with Side of Case Cut 
Away to Show Internal Mechanism 
and Motor-Circuit Switch Open 
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To the 
COTTON BLEACHER! 


“What is the true status of Peroxide Bleaching?” 








It will do all 
any other bleach will do, 
And at the same cost. 

But——- 


It will do much more! 









No other bleach 
Will give you as permanently fast a white; 






No other bleach 
Affects tensile strength as little 
And preserves weight as much; 





No other bleach will equal 
The Peroxide softness and elasticity. 


The Peroxides commonly used are: 
Albone 25 Vol. 

Albone “C” 100 Vol. electrolytic 
Solozone 130 Vol. powder 














We will demonstrate its practicability before a cent is spent. 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALC. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ALBONE (25 Vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE 
(130 Vol.) 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 








Viddle Section Removed, Showing Fuses 
on Back of Middle Section and Motor- 
Circuit Switch on Back Section 


of the switch is taken out and a spare 
section substituted, the only tool neces- 
sary being a screw driver or a dime. 
This feature will be particularly advan- 
tageous in installations where a number 
of switches are installed and where it 
is necessary that no delays in production 
occur. An example of such an installa- 
tion might be a textile mill where 100 
or more switches are installed and five 
spare mechanisms carried on hand. Dis- 
abled switch mechanisms could be re- 
paired when convenient and put in stock 
without loss of time and production. 

The switch is also designed to allow 
removal and substitution of spare mech- 
anisms with safety to the operator. A 
guard over the incoming line terminal 
prevents accidental contact at such 
times. In addition, the switch cannot be 
removed from the back section unless the 
motor circuit switch is open. 

Overload protection is provided by 
two temperature overload relays which 
open the contactor whenever overloads 
occur. 

The switch is furnished with a hold- 
ing interlock which permits its use with 
a “start-stop,” momentary-contact, push- 
button station. When such a push-button 
station is used, if the voltage fails, the 
contactor will open and will not close 
automatically on return of voltage, mak- 
ing it necessary to press the “start” but- 
ton to restart the motor. 

Outstanding advantages as listed by 
the manufacturer are as follows: 

1. The switch combines in one box a 
inotor circuit switch, provision for line 
luses, and magnetic starting switch—the 
box requiring no more wall space than 
does the magnetic switch alone, and 
costing no more than the three parts 
separately. 

2. Instant replacement is possible in 
plants having several magnetic switches 
ot one kind, in case any switch is dis- 
bled; and the switch can be opened 
without tools in an emergency. Thus 
disabled switches can be repaired at the 
convenience of the repair shop. 

3. Removal and replacement can be 
ccomplished with safety to the repair 

lan, 

4. The motor circuit switch will ac- 
ually handle the stalled motor current; 
ind, in emergency, this switch can be 
pened safely. 


Shipping-Box Improvements 


Lighter Lumber, Properly Rein- 
forced, Makes Stronger Boxes 


Improvements in shipping containers 
for textile and clothing manufacturers 
were discussed by Don. L. Quinn at 
the recent convention of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Quinn explained how 
boxes are tested for serviceability in the 
laboratory of the National Association 


of Wooden Box Manufacturers at 
Chicago, where a_ huge revolving 
drum puts them through a series of 


drops and falls similar to the rough 
handling they receive while in transmit. 

Mr. Quinn, who is engineer at the 
box-testing laboratory, told of a 
formula that is used for determining 
how thick the sides, top, and bottom 
of a box should be when the size of the 
container and the weight of its con- 
tents are known. That formula states 
that the thickness of the lumber in the 
sides, top, or bottom is equal to a 
slightly variable constant fraction, 
which is usually 4, times the square 
root of the gross weight of the box and 
contents divided by width of part. 

“Applying that formula to unrein- 
forced boxes carrying textiles with a 
gross weight up to 600 Ib., it is found 
that lumber in the sides, tops, and 
bottoms could be as thin as 3 in.,” Mr. 
Quinn said. “When one reinforcing 
strap is placed around each box, a re- 
duction of 25% may be made in the 
thickness of the lumber in the sides 
tops and bottoms. When two or more 
straps are used, a reduction of 35% is 
possible with safety. 

“In recent tests at the laboratory with 
reinforced boxes, lumber as thin as 


‘s in, has been used satisfactorily in the 
sides, tops, and bottoms. The boxes 
were reinforced with battens, strapping, 
and nails, and they were found to be 
stronger and better than the old boxes 


made of té-in. lumber. Inasmuch as 
the strength lies principally in the 


battens, we had not reached the mini- 
mum of thickness when we worked with 
te-in. lumber, although in actual prac- 
tice it is doubtful whether sawed lumber 
thinner than 4-in. should be used. 

“The buxes we worked with measured 
38 in. long, 34 in. wide, and 48 in. deep. 
There were four cleats on each end, 
each being 48 in. thick; and four cleats 
around the sides, tops, and bottoms in 
belly-band fashion, all reinforced at 
the corners. These battens were 2} in. 
wide and 3 in. thick. 

“Nailed wooden boxes of this design 
are now being used for the shipment 
of textiles, and they are proving to be 
more economical, more practical, and 
carry an average higher margin of 
safety than the heavier boxes formerly 
used.” 

The illustration shows some of the 
new lightweight, scientifically construc- 
ted shipping boxes described by Mr. 
Quinn. They are nailed wooden boxes 
designed for the shipment and _ protec- 
tion of silks. The lumber in the sides, 
tops, bottoms, and ends is 4-in. thick. 
Cleats that are 1} in. wide and 48 in. 
thick reinforce the boxes, there being 
three on each end and on each side, and 
four on the top and bottom. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


SHUTTLE friction device, Two-pin. 1,711,- 
227. H. A. Davol, Methuen, Mass. As- 
signed to U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

(Continued 


on page 95) 





Nailing Machine in Shipping Room of Silk Mill 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 





—_— 





ilo. 9 igs 
to the Kuitter” 


“For the Cottou 
— ed 











Copyright, 1922. A. ¥. &@ P. Co. 
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(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 





Kinky Filling in Weaving 
lechnical Editor : 

With left-hand automatic looms on cham- 
bray, with feelers, we have a great deal of 
trouble with kinky filling on the battery 
side of the cloth. The size of filling is 


15.25s. What can be done to stop this 
kinking filling ? (6803 ) 
There are many factors that will 


cause kinky filling regardless of whether 
the loom is right hand or left hand. 
We assume that the correct filling fric- 
tion is placed in the shuttle and that the 
filling has been properly conditioned be- 
fore it reaches the weaver. 

It would be well to make sure that 
the timing of the harnesses is correct. 
lt is a well known fact. recognized by 
all loomfixers, particularly when operat- 
ing pick-and-pick looms, that the center 
stop-motion fork should come down on 
the filling while the shuttle is still in 
motion. If the shuttle were permitted 
to reach the end of the box before the 
hlling fork commenced to press on the 
tilling, the loom would stop; or if the 
loom continued to operate there would 
be kinks in the center of the cloth. The 
same fact applies to the operation of all 
kinds of looms. In the case of the 
chambray cloth, we are of the opinion 
that the trouble is caused by wrong 
timing of the harnesses. 

A shuttle traveling at great speed is 
suddenly arrested by the shuttle check 
at the end of the shuttle box. While 
the shuttle is moving toward the end 
of the shuttle box the filling is under 
full tension and there is little chance for 
kinks to form. When the shuttle 
reaches the end of the shuttle box, the 
stop is very sudden and the shock has 
a tendency to unwind more filling from 
the bobbin than is needed. If the filling 
has any tendency to kink it will kink 
in the cloth if the shed is open, but if 
the shed is closed on the pick just before 
the shuttle reaches the end of the box. 
there will be no kinking. 

A chambray should be given plenty 
of cover. This cover is obtained in two 
ways: One way is to raise the whip roll 
or back rest somewhat higher than the 
breast beam; another way is to time the 
harnesses so that they will open and 
close as early as possible. All cloths 
cannot be woven to advantage with an 
early opening and closing of the shed, 
hut in this particular case it would be 


well to time the harnesses so that the 
shed would close on the pick of filling 
immediately after the shuttle had passed 
the selvage. If this is done, the shed 
will close on a pick of filling that is 
under full tension, and we are of the 
opinion that this will solve the problem 
of kinky filling regardless of what type 
of loom is used. 

A weaving overseer replies to this 
question as follows: The first thing to 
do is to see that there is not too much 
power on the picking stick which is 
throwing the shuttle to the battery side 
of the loom. The next thing to do is 
to see that the check strap is operating 
correctly at the battery side of the loom, 
receiving the shuttle without jarring 
the filling from the bobbin. This does 
occur on a filling as coarse as 15.25s, 
if the check strap does not function 
correctly. 

If there is a leather facing on the 
shuttle-box front, it may have a rough 
place on it which catches the filling and 
forms a kink. The groove in the leather 
which comes opposite the grove in the 
side of the shuttle may have worn away, 
leaving the leather flat. The filling may 
be pinched between the shuttle and the 
leather on the box front, forming a kink 
which stays in the filling and is woven 
into the cloth. The way to remedy this 
is to take off the worn leather and 
replace with a new one, being sure to 
form the groove in the leather. 

Another help is to increase the fric- 
tion or drag on the filling to keep it 
under tension so that no kink can remain 
in the yarn when the shuttle is returning 
from the battery side of the loom. One 
way to do this is to bore a }-in. hole 
in one side of the shuttle near the nose 
of the bobbin and toward the top of the 
shuttle side. Put a bunch of sized warp 
yarn in the hole so that the ends of the 
yarn make contact with the side of the 
bobbin of yarn, and when the filling is 
unwinding from the bobbin it will have 
to pass between this bunch of warp yarn 
and the bobbin. If this does not stop 
the filling from kinking, then place an- 
other bunch of sized warp yarn in the 
other side of the shuttle so that the ends 
will rest on the other side of the bobbin 
of yarn. The hole for this yarn should 
be lower in the side of the shuttle so 
that the ends will be at the lower side 
of the bobbin. 


Crinkly Effect in Stocking Leg 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a stocking made ot 
150-denier, 24-filament viscose rayon, 
twisted with 1-thread Japan silk, 13/15 
denier. Please note the crinkly effect made 
on this stocking. We are interested to 
know what.this is due to, whether it is 
unevenness in the denier of the rayon or 
Japan silk, or whether it is something that 
can be overcome in the knitting operation. 

(6811) 

While this crinkly effect seems to be 
the result of horizontal bands around 
the stocking leg, a close examination 
will show that actually these bands form 
a spiral around the leg. This eliminates 
the question of faulty knitting machine 
adjustment. 

This trouble is probably the result of 
uneven tension during knitting. The 
tension variations may result from (1) 
poor winding where the yarn pulls into 
the package; (2) poor winding from 
knots being left where the yarn can 
catch on them as it unwinds; (3) use 
of bottle bobbins where the yarn pulls 


against the neck of the bobbin; (4) 
poor location of the cone or bobbin, 


which may be set where yarn is not 
directly under the yarn guide. 
ee 


Cotton Goods Finished to Disin- 
tegrate in Warm Caustic Soda 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly tell us how it is possible to pre- 
pare cotton piece goods so that when the 
cloth is put in a solution of warm caustic 
soda it will disintegrate; ie., fall apart. 
For any help it may be to you we are 
enclosing a small sample of this prepared 
cloth, which you will find to dissolve when 
treated as stated above. Our problem is to 
duplicate this material. It is not necessary 
to duplicate the coloring. (We know it to 
be an aniline dye-—Safranine. ) (6809 ) 

We have been unable to discover any 
reference to this treatment or to find 
anyone who knows anything about the 
process. The sample behaves in the 
manner described in the inquiry, and 
the fabric has apparently been treated 
with some material which converts the 
cotton into oxycellulose. Upon igniting 
a portion of the swatch it was found to 
contain approximately 4% of ash, but 
the amount obtained was too small for 
analysis. It was impossible, therefore, 
to determine whether this mineral mat- 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
Publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


those seeking 
disclosed. 

Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 


The identity of Mass. 
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by the correspondent’s name unless the 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TEXTILE Wor.tp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 


information on technical subjects will not be 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or oe criticism will be signed 
e 


tter itself contains a re- 
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Amory, Browne Co. 


Specialize in Developing 
Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks 


A Mill Brand is a strong factor in maintaining constant sales, 
particularly of articles sold through retail stores, because to the 
public a Mill Brand identifies the goods and stands for uniform 
quality. 


A constant demand for a Mill Brand enables the retail mer- 
chant to turn his stock frequently, provided he can fill in readily. 
To complete the chain of economical merchandising, therefore, 
there must be some system of local warehousing. 


Amory, Browne & Company promote Mill Brands by 
making full use of local warehousing and distributing by the 
jobber. So long as retailers depend upon turnover, which means 
small stocks, and the mills depend upon volume, we believe that 
the dry goods wholesaler who distributes Mill Brands, saves 
money for mills and retailers, resulting in lower prices to the 
public. 


aaiienasalls 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Silk, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Dress Goods 
Blankets Hosiery Domestics 









Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 







Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills The Quinebaug Co. 
Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Wauregan Co. 

Conestogo Mills Southbridge, Mass.) Pitman Mfg. Co. 
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ter was the agent used to give the effect 
desired. This process, while of limited 
application, is unusual, and we doubt 
whether anyone who is using it would 
be willing to disclose the details. Givers 
a sample of cloth large enough to yield 
5 to 1 gm. of ash, the composition of 
the mineral matter might be obtained 
by analysis if sent to one of the con- 
sulting chemical laboratories. This, 
however, is a rather long and expensive 
procedure, and while it would probably 
give a clue to the treatment, this is not 
certain. It is a common procedure to 
disintegrate cotton cloth in an acid solu- 
tion, but this is the first time that we 
have heard of its being done intention- 


ally in an alkaline solution. 
* * * 


Quality of Worsted Top 


Technical Editor : 

What top numbers would you call the 
following: A high fine wool sort, a fine 
wool sort, a high half sort, a straight half, 
a high 3/8s sort, and a straight 3/8s sort? 
How low does the top number go, and how 
high? Any information will be greatly 
appreciated. (6813) 


We would reply briefly to the inquiry 
as follows: 


ites Gee oe scccce 70s to 80s 

De s xukavvdturss 64s to 66s 

High 4 blood...... 60s to 64s 

1 blood ..........58s to 60s 

High 3s blood...... 58s 

ee 56s 
The low qualities of one grade will 
always seem similar to the higher 
quality of a lower grade. There is so 


much blending done that few purchasers 


Each top is stapled and spread on the 
board, and if the top is satisfactory for 
price, staple, and quality, an order is 
placed. Generally, the top number is 
not underestimated; that is, if you pur- 
chase a js top you are not likely to find 
the quality leaning toward 58s. The 
tendency would be toward the low side. 
The variation is not alike for all grades. 
As evidence in support of this claim, we 
give two tables, one representing the 
comparison of wool qualities, and the 
second a comparison of top qualities. 
As the London count system has been 
adopted in this country, the old systems 
of wool and top nomenclature will 
gradually fall into disuse. 

The variation in quality in any top 
depends upon (a) the care exercised in 
sorting ; (b) wools blended in the grease 
to produce a desired top; and (c) blend- 
ing after combing to improve the aver- 
age quality and spinning properties of 
top. It is possible to find 56s to 64s 
in a 4-blood top. 

- @ 


Marking Device for Piece Goods 
Technical Editor : 

We would like to know who sells the 
marking device using a yellow liquid for 
marking piece goods indelibly. It is our 
understanding that this is used to a con- 
siderable extent in the cotton and similar 
industries. (6810) 

The product referred to in the inquiry 
is probably the so-called yellow dye re- 
sist color for marking fabrics in the 
gray so as to give a permanent identi- 
fication during bleaching, dyeing, and 
similar processes. This yellow marking 
fluid or paste is supplied in a tube which 








take the word of the top salesman. has a writing point. To write with this 
Nomenclature of Wools 
London ——Should Spin to-—— 
Domestic or and U.S. A. South Worsted Woolen 
U.S. A. Fleece Territory Count System American Counts Run 
er Fine (staple) 64s, 70s, 72s, 80s 60s—85s 10-12 
Ade COR. osc oo a ic oe PP Oe Sane Cees dee. | amet , 9-10 
UMN aces as os ho Poa Fine Medium (clothing) 60s—64s 60s—64s 50s—60s 8 9 
Be ee 4 blood 58s—60s 58s—60s 40s, 45s, 50s 7- 8 
S GON CIPHER. nc cccce! ounces Merete atten , ‘5 6-— 7 
$6 BlDOG BtaRle.. 6 <0cscsee # Blood 56s—58s 56s-58s 36s, 38s, 40s 5- 6 
3s Blood clothing.......... EEO RE aa ee ame a ; 4+ 5 
Pc a 0a fare dala ord 4 blood 50s—56s 3s 32s—36s 3 4 
EOE SRM vos a'5's 0 40.00.00 Low } blood 48s—50s 4 24s, 28s, 32s 2- 3 
Ms Vic awane Casad eves Braid 44s—46s 5s 16s—24s I- 2 
ROME Gua ony wecass sone Braid 32s, 36s, 40s, 44s 6s 12s—16s To | 
London 
Quality and U.S. A. 
Pulled Wools Old System Count System 
WORM ie a ee ciba Glance mraik Fine 64s and finer 
WEE Seite clea nance OR sacar 4 blood 58s 
Oe ae ee i° blood 56s 
PRIN sare ha sig ave clare blood 50s—56s 
CNC co sie eee eee ears Common, coarse 32s—46s 
Comparison of English and American Tops 
English —— American — 
Tops Types of Wool Tops Types of Wool 
70s Super quality merino Fine... Oregon or Montana—Fine staple 
64s Fine quality merino Mao i uke Oregon or Montana—Fine staple and 
60s Ordinary Delaine 
58s Coarse merino—fine comeback } Blood. .. 4 Blood Montana or Ohio 
96s Comeback—Super quality Cross-bred— Low }orhigh}s Low } or high 3s Montana, Michigan, 
_ finest Downs Ohio, ete. 
50s Fine quality cross-bred—Downs #s Blood... . #s Montana, Ohio, Soda Springs, etc. 
463 Medium quality cross-bred—Downs High { orlow%s }-} Montana, Ohio, etc. 
Shorter British wools—Shropshires 4 Blood........ 3} Blood Montana, Ohio, etc 
44s Coarse cross-bred—best lustre, Half- 4 Blood...... i Blood Montana, Ohio, ete 
bred, best North Irish, etc. Common... Common 
40s Coarse cross-bred (Lincoln) Best Braid.......... Braid 
Scotch, Fine English 
36s Lincoln and Leicester sorts, Fine 


Scotch, Fine English 
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device a piece of felt is placed under 
the goods to be marked, the tube is held 
in an upright position, and by pressing 
gently on the writing point the fabric is 
numbered or lettered as desired. After 
writing, the excess color is removed 
with a blotter as when writing with an 
ordinary pen. We are sending the name 
of the manufacturer of this marking 
device. 
* * x 


Coating Kier to Prevent 
Rust Stains 


Technical Editor: 

We are having trouble with rust spots 
as per sample. These spots evidently 
are caused by the kier. Is there any- 
thing we can use to paint the inside 
of the kier to stop this? We have tried 
whitewash but it does no good. These 
goods are boiled in the kier with soap 
and bleaching oil, and then taken out 
and scoured, starched, and dried. It 
seems as though the spots become more 
prominent while standing around in the 
damp state. (6798) 

Whitewash, lime, and cement are the 
three materials commonly used to coat 
kiers to prevent rust stains. If lime is 
used, the chemical grade should be em- 
ployed and this is slaked in the usual 
manner; three or four coats should be 
applied, allowing each coat to dry be- 
fore painting on the next one. Cement 
is used to some extent but has the dis- 
advantage of being likely to crack. 
Cement is applied in the same manner 
as lime, taking care that it is of the 
proper consistency to be painted on. 
With either of these materials it is ad- 
visable to give a final coat of sodium 
silicate solution. In some bleacheries, 
instead of painting the kiers, it has 
been found preferable to line them with 
heavy duck; this method prevents 
chafing as well as preventing formation 
of rust stains. 

It should be taken into consideration 
that iron stains may be caused not only 
from the walls of the kiers but also 
from the chains which are sometimes 
used for holding the cloth. Distilled 
water (condensed steam) attacks iron 
readily and if live steam is used in 
heating the liquor, a valve should be 
so located that the line may be drained 
before entering steam into the kier. 
Likewise, stains may be caused from 
scale in the pipes. Scale may be carried 
into the kier by the force of the steam. 
When boiling is completed, the goods 
should be washed immediately and then 
removed from the kier as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The stains on thc sample submitted 
were removed readily by souring the 
fabric in a warm solution of dilute 
hydrochloric acid. If either hydro- 
chloric or oxalic acid is employed for 
removing the stains, it is necessary to 
thoroughly wash the goods to remove 
the last traces of acid before drying. 
A small amount of soda ash or triso- 
dium phosphate added to the wash wa- 
ter will insure complete neutralization 
of the acid, 
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K-A Electrical SPINNING TAPES! 


WARP STOP 


for Looms 


A Warp Stop for every pur- 
pose: with Drop Wires for 
every condition: long — 
short — narrow — wide: 
open—closed. 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. 
for heavy, ply cotton. 


The Warp Stop commended 

by leading mills for effect- 
| iveness, endurance and long 
| sustained reliability. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop 


Equipment Company 


Jaw —S§ iso—— 
Pawtucket, R. I. oie aie Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. Box 811 —CATALOG——  P. O. Box 2063 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop BARBER 





















PERFECTION 
SHELL ROLLS ARE USED 


—and we should say that wherever 
time, labor and materials are prop- 
erly figured no mill anywhere, in 
their own shops, can begin to make 
even a poor substitute for Perfection 
Shell Rolls, and they won’t last near 
as long either. 

Only highest grade wood is used, 
holes and outside diameters are con- 
centric, dovetailed joints allow three 
times the regular glued surface, best 
waterproof glues are used, and 
Washburn’s patented end retaining 
ring, of galvanized pressed metal, 
can never work loose. 

Prices on all sizes are extremely low, due to 
straight line production methods and not to 


any skimping of materials or workmanship, 
Write for details. 
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They All Look Alike 


Put two different tapes alongside each 
other. One looks as good as the other. 
But after they’ve been on the spinning 
frames month after month, then 


story is different. 


Quality will out—even in spinning tapes. 
Mill men do not order Barber tapes out 
of force of habit but because they have 


found they measure up every bit. 


textile men ourselves—we know what 


textile men want. 


Let us quote you on your needs. 
today. 


BARBER MEBFG. CO. 
199 Perkins Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM 
REEDS 


Sliding Hook 
and Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 
ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 


Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Atlantic and Ruth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 











DRIVING 
TAPES 


MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala., 
has placed contract with A. K. Adams 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., at an estimated cost 
of $10,000, for the construction of a con- 
ditioning room. Plans and specifications 
were prepared by Robert & Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., engineers in charge. 


West Boylston Mfg. Co. of Ala., 
Montgomery, Ala., awarded contract 
May 6 to the West Point (Ga.) Iron 
Works, for erection of an addition to 
the present plant, 135 ft. in length by 64 
ft. in width, two stories in height, and 
of standard brick and steel construction. 
The addition will provide floor space for 
9,000 spindles to be transferred from the 
affiliated plant in Easthampton, Mass. 
Thirty additional dwelling houses will 
be erected to accommodate the number 
of employes required by the new exten- 
sion. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
are the architects and engineers. 


Independent Thread Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., dyers, glazers and winders of 
cotton and rayon threads, have increased 
their capital stock from $100,000 to 
$135,000 and 1,000 shares of no par 
value. This increase in capital stock is 
for tripling their present quarters and 
adding their own dyehouse and rayon 
plant. The plant is now located at 651 
South Wells St., but will be moved to a 
new location as soon as the company 
decides on a site. 


*Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
Gulfport, Miss., will award contract May 
17 for construction of new 20,000-spindle 
mill. Machinery will be transferred 
from Utica, N. Y., for the manufacture 
of single and ply yarns for hosiery and 
underwear trades. Main building will 
measure 410x107 ft., two stories, of 
standard brick and steel construction, 
while there will be a two-story picker 
room building 80x100 ft., and a battery 
of four warehouse units, 200x100 ft. 
James J. Boyle will be general manager 
and agent of the new plant, which will 
be erected in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by Robert & Co., Inc., engineers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Raleigh, N. C. The textile school of 
the North Carolina State College here 
has recently installed a Cooper Hewitt 
lighting system in the weave room. 
Another recent addition has been the 
equipping of one of the cards with Platts 
metallic card clothing. Tests with this 
clothing will be made by students in the 
textile school as part of their regular 
work in carding. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., Roxboro, 
N. C., has awarded contract for 375 tons 
of structural steel shapes for new weav- 
ing shed at its Roxboro plant to the 


Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
*Arbeka Webbing Co., Pawtucket, 


R. I., has awarded a general contract to 
Henry M. Soule, 110 Brook St., Paw- 
tucket, for a one-story mill addition, 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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80x110 ft., brick, estimated to cost $50,- 
000, with equipment. Eugene B. Whip- 


ple, 87 Weybosset St., Providence, R. L., 
is the architect. 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 


S. C., new addition soon to be made to 
mill No. 3 will oe approximately $600,- 

000 and employ 125 people, according to 
statements made by George M. Wright, 
president of the mills, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Chester (S. C.) Rotary Club. 


*Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Rock- 
mart, Ga., have given out contracts in- 
volving an outlay of $1,750,000. The 
building contract, involving approxi- 
mately $750,000, was given to A. K 
Adams & Co., Atlanta, Ga. The struc- 
tural steel work, amounting to $250,000, 
was awarded to the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., and the contract for the mill 
village, to consist of 400 houses costing 
$750,000, was let to the Batson-Cook 
Co., West Point, Ga. According to the 
specifications, the main mill building will 
be 750x150 ft. and it will be three stories 
high, connected with a warehouse 250x 
120 ft., four stories high. In addition 
there will be a weave shed, one story in 
height, 250x150 ft. The plant will be 
equipped with 60,000 spindles for the 
production of tire cord and fabric used 
by the Goodyear company. In connec- 
tion with the mill, the city of Rockmart 
is now engaged in extending its water 
system. 


Fact and Gossip 


Hygienic Fibre Co., 
Conn., has been purchased by the Bay 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers 
of surgical dressings. The latter com- 
pany has also purchased the Comfort 
Powder Co., Boston, Mass. Flint Bray- 
ton, treasurer and general manager of 
the Hygienic Fibre Co., Inc., will re- 
main with the Bay Co. as manager of 
their Versailles plant. J. S. Britton, 
vice-president and sales manager, and 
B. R. Lehman, works manager of the 
Bay Co., formerly held similar positions 
with the Hygienic Fibre Co., Inc. 


*Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
notified stockholders that the Merchants 
& Manufacturers, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
headed by Homer Loring, has with- 
drawn its offer to purchase the mills at 
$12.50 a share. The offer called for set- 
tlement of Federal and local taxes and 
assurance of sufficient water supply at 
fair terms to guarantee operation of a 
bleachery. Despite conferences the serv- 
ice was not assured. Directors will look 
to sell at another figure or seek a loan 
to start operations. 


Inc., Versailles, 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
will sell at public auction next month 53 


buildings comprising 150 tenements 
among which are 17  two-tenement 
houses recently completed. Samuel T. 


Freeman & Co., Boston and Philadel- 
phia, are in charge of the sale. 


Somersworth, N. H., City Council has 
ratified the February tax agreement with 
the Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., 


whereby the company was to purchase 
the Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
exempt 


and be from taxes on mills, 
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machinery and stock in trade each year 
for five years provided that the total 


assessed valuation should not exceed 
$2,000,000. 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills, upon 
which Homer Loring’s Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., had a 70-day option, 
will probably not be sold but remain 
under the control of W. H. Langley, 
according to latest advices. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Hayward Mills, Franklin, Mass. Bids 
have closed for the general contract for 
the erection of a brick and steel two- 
story addition to the storehouse at this 
plant to include an elevator well and 
freight elevator. Charles T. Main, Inc., 
3oston, is the engineer. 

Selden Worsted Mills, Methuen, 
Mass., who had their dyeing and finish- 
ing done on commission work for a 
number of years, have installed dyeing 
and finishing machinery in the Boston 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., where 
they will take care of their own dyeing 
and finishing in the future. 


Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd., South 
3arre, Mass., is to erect an addition and 
make alterations at its plant at a cost of 
$30,000. The addition will be of brick 
construction, two or three stories high. 
Edward C. Browne Co., Boston, is the 
architect. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has been granted a permit to erect 
a brick, one-story, 58x65 ft., dyehouse 
addition. 


Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co. has awarded several contracts for 
power equipment in new _ one-story 
power house, 65x80 ft., for which plans 
were recently completed, including uni- 
flow engine, to Nordberg Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; generator, Electric Machinery 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; boilers, 
Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich.; and 
stokers, Riley Stoker Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Work on unit will soon begin. 
Charles A. Cahill & Sons, 214 Mason 
St., Milwaukee, are the engineers. 


Fact and Gossip 


Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., in liquidation, has ‘already 
paid its stockholders 100% and there is 
still more to come. All but a 70-acre 
farm has been disposed of by George H. 
Cooper, agent. 


Saxton & Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been organized by Samuel B. Saxton, 21 
Acton St., to deal in wool waste at that 
address. 


Salisbury Mills, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of 250 shares without par 
value to deal in worsted and woolen 
fabrics. Dr. Ernest E. Smith, treasurer 
of Smith Mills, Inc., Worcester, is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the new corpora- 
tion and Dorothe L. Rawson, clerk. It 
has no connection with the Smith mills. 


Springfield Worsted Mills, 


town, N. 


Borden- 
J., have closed down their 
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Knitted fabrics should 
be like sailors.... at 
home in every port— 
for stores from Sandy 
Hook to San Diego are 
looking for good knit- 
ting. Moral... Use Tor- 
rington 
Latch 
_ Needles. 


Whenever Brinton Knitting 
Machines are mentioned you 
think of — 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


e “forrington (ompan 
g Pwo 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Forrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 





Increased production. 

Fewer seconds. 

Higher quality—standard- 
ized. 


Let us send you full information 


of our line. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY c B. BARKER & CO LTo 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 

Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 
FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEOFORD. CANADA AACHEN. GERMANY 





















See Also 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





plant, effective May 4, for an indefinite 
period. Resumption will be arranged, it 
is stated, as soon as conditions improve. 


John G. Carruth & Co., (Endurance 
Mills, Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. This con- 
cern, manufacturers of dress goods, 
shirtings, etc., having an equipment of 
approximately 180 looms, is being liqui- 
dated and the firm will go out of busi- 
ness as soon as the machinery and 
inventory have been sold. 


Keystone Hair Insulator Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is reported to have been 
acquired by the American Hair Felt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Newark, N. J. 
The American Hair Felt Co. has offices 
at 292 Madison Ave., New York. 


Kenton Worsted Mills, Inc., Pascoag, 
R. I., have filed notice of change of name 
to the Kennedy Worsted Mills, Inc. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., propose to install 200 full-fashioned 
machines in their new five-story build- 
ing being constructed by the Ferro Con- 
crete Construction Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Morganton (N. C.) Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Co. Contract has been let to 
J. J. McDevitt Co., Charlotte, N. C., for 
the construction of the addition to the 
rear of the present building, which will 
be of three stories, 50x60 ft. Adjoining 
this will be the complete new building, 
103x122 ft., with three stories and a new 
boiler room. The work is to be com- 
pleted by Oct. 1 and will cost $100,000. 


_ Zeb Hatcher has started the construc- 
tion of a building at Mount Airy, N. C., 
50x140, one story, which will be occupied 
about July 1 by a knitting concern that 
will move its machinery from a northern 
city. The company will manufacture 
boys’ sweaters. The name of the com- 
pany has not been given out. 


Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., one of the large silk and 
rayon knitted fabric makers of the 
United States, will be the builders of a 
large rayon knitting plant in Sher- 
brooke, Que., Canada. 


Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., 
are progressing rapidly with the con- 
struction of the new building. The roof 
is now being put in place and the in- 
stallation of heating and fire protection 
equipment is expected to be completed 
within about 30 days, by Crawford & 
Slaten Co., Atlanta, Ga., contractors. 
Potter & Shackelford, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., have the general contract, while 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
the architects and engineers. The new 
building will be used for the finishing 
department. 


Fact and Gossip 


Glastonbury Knitting Co., Addison 
and Manchester, Conn., has been ac- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


quired entirely by Thomson, Fenn & 
Co., Hartford, Conn., for approximately 
$750,000. The Manchester property is 
assessed at $250,000 and the Addison 
property at $200,000. The sale was con- 
summated May 7 and the new owners 
took immediate charge. The company 
has elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, J. R. Proctor; vice-presidents, Ed- 
ward S. Klein, Martin K. Pasco; 
secretary - treasurer, Theodore E. 
Behnke; directors, Joseph R. Proctor, 
Leon P. Broadhurst, Edward Stanley 
Klein, Martin K. Pasco, Robert B. 
Coburn. 


Floradel Knitting Mills, Inc., New 
Orleans, La., manufacturers of wom- 
en’s semi-fashioned silk hosiery here, 
have been purchased by the Gold Seal 
Hosiery Co., Inc., and will be reopened 
about May 20, it is said. Principals 
in the new corporation are: E. B. Fer- 
guson, 523 Iberville St., and A. H. Rab- 
inowitz; with Thomas H. Price as 
plant superintendent. The new com- 
pany is reported to have an_ initial 
operating capital of $40,000. 


Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H., 
through Richard W. Sulloway have 
announced plans to reopen the com- 
pany’s mill at Thornton, R. I., and will 
manufacture full-fashioned hosiery. The 
mill was purchased three years ago but 
has been idle two years. 


*Phoenix Mills, Inc., Little Falls, 
N. Y. Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Phil- 
adelphia and Boston auctioneers, in 
charge of the sale of this firm’s indus- 
trial realty and knitting equipment, an- 
nounce that date of the sale has been 
changed to June 4. It will be held on 
the mill premises, starting at noon. 


Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, has 
purchased the Decatur, Ala., plant of 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich., 
for $1,500,000, it is reported. 


Endurance Knitting Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. This concern, manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery, of 
which Dana Carmer was the _ head, 
has been sold and inquirers at the plant 
are referred to the Northwood Hosiery 
Co., of which A. E. Margerison and 
John K. Voehringer are officials, the 
latter concern adjoining the Endurance 
Knitting Co., Inc. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*Peerless Silk Textile Co., Rockville, 
Conn., has completed shipment of its 
machinery from Paterson, N. J., and has 
installed 70 new looms received from 
Worcester. At present 60 are employed 
in the manufacture of silk crepe-de- 
chine and georgette. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Carl J. Schmitt, 
198 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
architect, has awarded a general con- 
tract to John A. Schmitt, Bennett Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, for two-story silk mill 
unit, 58x246 ft., with extension, 34x58 
ft., on local site, for a company whose 
name is temporarily withheld. 
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United Nets Corp., Central Falls, 
R. I., has awarded general contract to 
the Rowley Construction Co., Central 
Ave., Pawtucket, R. I., for a one-story 
addition, 62x113 ft., to be equipped as 
a dyehouse. 


*Canadian T. S. R. Lyons, Ltd., 
Campagnie Canadiene des Tissages de 
Soieries reuns de Lyons, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary company of Les Tissages, of 
Lyons, France, which was- recently 
granted Dominion incorporation, have 
sent out plans from the office of Jean 
Julien Perreault and Gadbois, archi- 
tects, 10 St. James St., Montreal, Que., 
Canada, for the construction of an 
$80,000 silk weaving mill building to be 
erected at Cape Madeleine, Que. Plans 
call for two stories of brick and con- 
crete construction, 20x107 ft. Claude 
Dennis & Co., 236 Lemoine St., Mon- 
treal, have been Canadian representa- 
tives of the Lyons firm. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


*Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works have given the Batson-Cook Co., 
West Point, Ga., the contract for the 
erection of their new addition. The 
structure is to be ready for occupancy 
by June 1. 


Fact and Gossip 


L. and E. Stirn, New York, selling 
agents for the Boyd Textile Corp., Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., have purchased a 
controlling interest in the company. 
President John S. Boyd is said to have 
resigned as head of the company. Wil- 
liam S. Ewalt, New York, has joined 
the company. 


La Salle Printing & Dyeing Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Owners of the Blue 
Bird Dyeing Co., Inc., have incorporated 
the La Salle Printing & Dyeing Co., for 
the purpose of embarking in the silk 
printing industry. The new company 
has an authorized capitalization of $500,- 
000, divided into 5,000 shares of $100 par 
value each. So far $15,000 has been 
paid in. Incorporators of the new com- 
pany are F. A. Salkowitz, who is presi- 
dent of the Blue Bird Dyeing Co., Inc.; 
Charles Singer and John Verkaart, who 
are associated with him in that enter- 
prise; also Albert Pison and Benjamin 
Rothstein. 


*Philadelphia, Pa. Frank Foster, an 
official of J. R. Foster & Sons, dyers of 
woolen and worsted yarns, is authority 
for the statement that the proposed 
merger of a number of the leading 
woolen and worsted dyeing concerns in 
this city will not take place. Mr. Foster 
stated that while such a consolidation 
had been under consideration more re- 
cent developments have made it impos- 
sible to bring the matter to a conclusion. 
According to the report J. R. Foster & 
Sons, Fidelity Finishing Works, Inc., 
Valkone Dye & Finishing Works, Inc., 
and several other leading firms in this 
line were to merge into one large com- 
pany, which would have been one of the 
most important factors in the dyeing 
business in the country. 
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KNIT GOODS 








Underwear More Active 





Sales Increase Despite 


Continued Cold Weather 


NTEREST in underwear lines, both 

light and heavy weights, picked up 
considerably during the past week, 
according to New York factors. There 
was a good call for lightweight ribbed 
numbers, especially balbriggans. Sev- 
eral of the principal Worth Street 
offices reported active reordering, and 
also a call for early shipment of goods 
ordered last month. Jobbers and re- 
tailers are anticipating a sudden call for 
these lines, it was stated. Some mills 
which had received future orders for 
June shipment, have received messages 
from customers, asking that the delivery 
dates be advanced. 


Good Call for Men’s Lines 


Men’s underwear lines were in steady 
call all week, with shipments slightly 
behind on certain popular numbers. 
Two important producers said they 
were sold up to July on their principal 
lines. This demand centers on union 
suits, athletic shirts and running pants. 
The call for madras cotton running 
pants is in excess of that for athletic 
shirts, and jobbers are having difficulty 
in obtaining early shipment of these 
lines. The scarcity of running-pants 
stocks was attributed by some knitters 
to non-delivery of yardage by con- 
verters. According to the underwear 
men, the cloth mills are booked beyond 
their capacity and cannot make spot de- 
liveries. 

The knitters were not much disposed 
to criticize on this point, however; they 
are satisfied with the general situation 
on athletic shirts and running-pants; a 
few days of real warm weather is all 
that is needed now, they say. Orders, 
though fair, are still a bit behind, due 
to the persistent rains and cold weather 
of recent weeks. 


Heavyweights Slow 


At the heavyweight end, the demand 
was not so good. Futures sold at a nice 
pace through the first part of April, 
but they have been lagging of late. 
Jobbers and retailers alike are slow to 
place anything more than nominal 
orders for fall shipment; the general 
attitude seemed to be that they wanted 
to see the lightweights selling more 
actively, before they pledged them- 
selves for next winter. 

Another reason for the backward 
call for heavyweights, knitters said, was 
that jobbers have a considerable stock 
carried over from last season. This 


does not seem to be generally true, as 
some jobbers said they had little heavy- 


weight merchandise on hand; however, 
enough surplus exists to cause the buy- 
ing fraternity to hesitate about going 
into futures on a big scale, it is believed. 


Outerwear Call 


Aids Staple Lines 


Producers of Conservative Sweater 
Numbers Report Increase 
in Orders 


An interesting feature of the good 
season now being enjoyed by the outer- 
wear trade, particularly knitters of 
sweater and bathing-suit lines, is that 
it has stimulated demand for the more 
conservative staple lines. The bulk of 
the business, of course, falls in the 
fancy sweater, “sun-suit” bathing-suit, 
and other novelty numbers, but pro- 
ducers of staples also report a satis- 
factory turnover. 

The New York sales representative 
of a group of mills which specialize in 
staple sweater lines, said there was a 
keen interest being shown in futures. 
Jobbers and retailers are confident and 
quite a number of them have already 
placed reorders for fall heavyweight 
sweaters, he declared. Of course, this 
does not mean as much as it might 
sound, because the original orders were 
only “feelers.”” However, the current 
business indicates a good season for 
staples, especially men’s lines, it was 
stated. The staples demand covers the 
whole range of solid colors, and also in- 
cludes the two-tone, or mottled sweaters. 
Pullovers and sweater coats also are 
selling well for fall, knitters said. 


Mills Need Business 


Discussing the general situation as 
regards the production of staple sweater 
lines, several factors commented that 
their mills could do with more business. 
The recent spurt in demand has helped 


to keep the machines active, but even 


with that added demand business the 
mills are far from rushed, it was 
observed. 

Jobbers and retailers continued 


spirited buying of fancies for spot ship- 
ment—though, indeed, “spot shipment” 
is at a premium. Mills representatives 
said production was still far behind the 
current business. An important Penn- 
sylvania mill is asking five to six weeks 
on fancy sweater lines, it was learned. 
Jobbers were particularly interested in 
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sweater shirts, and placed a_ good 
quantity of orders for these numbers 
during the week. Worsted sweaters also 
sold steadily, notably the $18 to $24 
ranges. 

There was little new in the bathing- 
suit market. Buying continued active, 
with emphasis on the women’s and 
children’s “sun-suit” types. A few 
mills were making spot shipments, but 
for the most part deliveries were back- 
ward. 


Business Spotty 
In Hosiery Mart 


Demand Uneven on Both Men’s 
and Women’s Lines—Rayon 
Numbers Active 


Business was spotty in the hosiery 
market during the week. Knitters re- 
ported a fair call for both men’s and 
women’s lines, but orders were small for 
the most part, and jobbers showed a 
tendency to bargain. Women’s full- 
fashioned numbers moved somewhat 
unevenly; some producers were writ- 
ing good-sized orders, both spot and 
futures, while others remarked glumly 
that the cool weather seemed to have 
stagnated even their most popular 
lines. 

The call for flesh tints continues an 
outstanding feature of the full-fashioned 
demand, and mills have increased their 
output of these shades, somewhat. The 
call for “bare-leg” hosiery appeared to 
have slowed up a bit, though there was 
a fair business written in these lines 
during the week. 

At the men’s end, rayon fancies were 
the most popular numbers. Jobbers 
and retailers were in the market for 
25c. and 50c. half-hose, and New York 
producers said these lines were doing 
well. 

Discussing the general situation re- 
garding rayon hosiery, one factor com- 
mented that the current demand has 
definitely turned to hosiery knit of the 
various grades of dull luster yarns. This 
man said that consumer reaction, as re- 
flected in the opinions expressed by 
retail buyers, was away from high 
luster rayon. This is true, both as re- 
gards men’s and women’s hosiery, he 
commented. He declared emphatically 


that “the day of shiny rayon has 
passed,” so far as good volume in 


hosiery sales is concerned. 


Marine Corps Stocking Contracts 
Recommended 


PHILADELPHIA.—Quartermaster, U.S. 
Marine Corps announces that they have 
recommended that contract to supply 
them with 138,000 prs., cotton stockings, 
on which bids were opened May 6, be 
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awarded to the Durbin Mellon Hosiery 
Co., Williamstown, Pa., their bid on 
this item being 10c. with an alternate on 
sample of 8{c., terms less 1%. Contract 
to supply them with 150,000 prs., woolen 
stockings has been recommended for the 
Ellis Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, whose 
bid was 2lc. 


Hosiery Output Increases 





March Beats February in 
Production and Shipments 


Hosiery production in the United 
States in March showed a marked in- 
crease over that of February, according 
to statistics compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
total output, all classes, was as follows: 
February 5,010,095 doz. pairs; March 
5,355,683. This increase was pretty 
evenly divided among the various fab- 
rics, the tables showed. 

Rayon hosiery production rose from 
532,189 doz. pairs in February to 593,- 
035 in March. Three divisions served 
as exceptions to the rule of March being 
the busier month; in the mixtures group, 
the triple mixtures, the silk-and-cotton 
and the silk-and-wool lines were larger 
in February than in March. 

The output of men’s full-fashioned 
half-hose registered a decline in March, 
the figures being February 41,140 doz. 
pairs; March 38,676. Men’s seamless, 
however, rose from 1,665,897 in Febru- 
ary to 1,807,105 in March. In the field 
of women’s hosiery, March was con- 
sistently the busier month. The full- 
fashioned total for February was 1,656,- 
893 doz. pairs as against 1,793,171 in 
March. Net shipments on all classes 
rose from 4,777,677 doz. pairs in Feb- 
ruary to 5,367,871 in March. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 77) 





SHUTTLE motion, Positive. 1,711,204. J. B. 
Kintzing, Hanover, Pa. 

SPINDLE-driving mechanism. 1,711,055. 
F. K. Hendrickson, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Assigned to Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

SPINNING machines, Controlling mecha- 
nism for cocoon. 1,711,084. G. B. and 
A. Carnovali, Bellano, Italy. 

SPINNING machines, Stop motion for. 
1,711,092. E. Hartley, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Assigned to Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

STRAINING skeins of artificial silk, Device 
for. 1,711,465. O. Sindl, Breslau, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Firm The Nuera 
Art-Silk Co., Ltd., Sutton Oak, Lan- 
cashire, England. 

THREAD cleaner. 1,711,434. J. R. Welton, 
Scranton, Pa. 

TREATING hemp waste. 
Beeth, Duluth, Minn. 

Wrnpinc machine. 1,711,279. K. Meyer- 
Gaus, Barmen, Germany. Assigned to 
_— Bemberg Corp., New York, 


1,710,914. C. C. 


Silk Hosiery Exports 


Register Increase 





Greater Foreign Demand for 
Higher-End Numbers Reported 


A greater demand for American silk 
stockings in foreign countries raised the 
export valuation of hosiery shipped 
abroad from the United States last year 
even though the total quantity declined 
somewhat, according to I. A. Lacy, 
Textile Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The total number of pairs of hosiery 
exported from the United States during 
1928 was 5,866,741 dozen pairs, a de- 
cline of 420,937 dozen pairs from 1927. 
Although this decrease in quantity oc- 
curred, the value of exports showed an 
increase. During 1928, $19,999,689 
worth of hosiery was exported, while 
in 1927 $19,302,418 worth was shipped 
abroad. The fact that the quantity de- 
creased and the valuation increased is 
explained by the decline in quantity of 
cotton and rayon hosiery shipped and 
the increase in shipments of silk. 

The quantity of silk hosiery exported 
in 1928 not only showed an increase of 
15 per cent over 1927, but its value also 
registered a still larger increase of 20 
per cent. Shipments to foreign coun- 
tries increased from 778,671 dozen pairs 
in 1927 to 899,314 dozen pairs in 1928, 
the value of the exports increasing from 
$8,021,320 to $9,657,498. Of the total 
value of silk hosiery exported during 
1928, women’s full-fashioned hose com- 
prised 83 per cent, men’s 74 per cent, 
women’s seamless 74 per cent and 
children’s the balance. 

The smallest item in the exports of 
hosiery during 1928, from the stand- 
point of value, was hosiery made of 
rayon. The value of this class of hosiery 
represented 20 per cent of the total 
value of hosiery shipped abroad during 
1927 and 18 per cent in 1928. 


Surgical Knit Goods 
(Continued from page 47) 


able for many cases of varicose veins in 
the leg. The colors selected are light 
in hue to harmonize with the prevailing 
color of hose; and, in particular orders, 
the outside hose is sent to be matched 
with the same color. This has been a 
great success, 


In Plain Fabric 


In the plain fabric, special arrange- 
ment has to be made for inserting the 
rubber threads between the alternate 
plain loops of the texture; and for this 
purpose a set of points is arranged in 
front of the needles of the machine. 
The type of machine is termed the jack- 
and-sinker rotary frame, which is 
simply a handframe made to run by 
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Fig. 6. Surgical Fabric with Welt, Plain 
and Diamond Sections 


power. The needles are horizontal and 
stationary. There are horizontal jacks. 
The jack and lead sinkers are arranged 
alternately in the machine. The sinkers 
are of two kinds—jack sinkers with 
jacks arranged at right angles to them, 
and lead sinkers cast in leads and fixed 
in a sinker bar. 

In making the course of loops, the 
thread is laid over the needles, and is 
immediately sunk between alternate 
needles by the jack sinkers. Then the 
lead sinkers are brought down together 
and divide the thread equally over all 
the needles. The sinkers are next 
brought forward together with the new 
loops in front of their nibs, and these 
are pushed under the springs of the 
needles. The needles are immediately 
pressed by the descent of the presser 
bar and at the same moment the old 
stitches on the back of the stems are 
landed on to the needle stems. The 
presser rises and the jacks are all 
brought forward to knock the old 
stitches over the needle ends, thus 
drawing through the new loops. The 
sinkers then make a grand sweep 
downward and carry back the newly- 
made loops to the back of the needle 
stems. 

This process is similar to all methods 
of making a stitch with the spring 
needle, but the rubber thread has to be 
inserted. For this purpose a set of 
points are brought into use the full 
width of the needle section and at half 
the gauge; that is, if the frame has 16 
needles per inch, the point bar will be 
set with eight needles per inch. The 
points have to fit exactly over alternate 
needles. The sinkers are brought for- 
ward so that alternate stitches can be 
lifted off. At this stage the rubber car- 
rier is brought across and is made to 
lay its threads between alternate 
stitches in the fabric. These stitches 
are then replaced on the needle stems 
and a new course of ordinary ground 
laid and worked. At the next course 
the points are brought into action as 
before and a division made for the re- 
ception of the rubber thread. 


Sample of Plain Type 


Fig. 6 is a piece of surgical fabric 
made on this system. The welt shown 
at A is made for the start of the piece 
or the end. The portion B is made 
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manufacturers of all 
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in children’s fancy hose. 
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Fig. 7. 


exactly as has been just described; the 
same set of stitches is lifted at each 
course for the reception of the rubber 
thread. It will be noted that this por- 
tion has a ribbed appearance. The 
plain stitches are clearly seen on alter- 
nate wales, while the other set of alter- 
nate stitches is totally covered with the 
rubber yarns. This gives a very neat 
effect, similar to a rib stitch in appear- 
ance, and forms a most suitable finish 
to a garment or surgical article. 

The portion C, however, is known as 
the diamond stitch. It is used for the 
ground of such articles, as it is found 
that it has more of an allover effect and 
produces a better balance. To make 
this, the point bar has two positions in 
relation to the needles of the frame. In 


the first position it lifts needles 1, 3, 
5, ete., to receive the rubber. At the 
next rubber course, it is moved side- 


Wise one needle space, so that the points 
raise the even-numbered needles, 2, 4, 
6, etc., for the insertion of the second 
rubber course. In making ground fab- 
ric, therefore, this bar is made to move 
one needle space to the right and back 
again to start at alternate courses of 
the work, giving a more equal distri- 
bution of the material and providing a 
kind of stitch which is more suitable 
for the ground, 


Jack-and-Sinker Rotary 


Fig. 7 is a view 


of the machine just 
described. It is a  jack-and-sinker 
rotary, in which four articles can be 


made at one and the same time. All 
the motions are entirely automatic. The 
point bar is shown at P, right in front 
ot the needle bar. The ground threads 
are seen to be passing into the machine 
at the carriers T above. These ground 
threads are specially selected to have a 
minimum of elasticity and stretch, and 
they are firm in handle  Three-ply 
single hard-twisted cotton is the usual 


Machine for Making Fabrics Shown in Figs. 6 and 8 


form for this purpose, or a similar size 
of silk if silk articles are being manu- 
factured. The drive is a very light one, 


and the handle seen in the center of the 
machine is constantly used to get the 
machine going after a stop, and to 
steady its action. 


Elastic Corset 
Fig. suit- 
portion of an 


8 shows a piece of fabric, 
ably narrowed for a 
elastic corset, worked on this machine. 
Sections are knitted without the elastic, 
as required in this type of article. Be- 
ginning at the widest part, the portion 
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Fig. 8. Portion of Elastic Corset Fabric 
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the left one needle 
space at a time after every few courses, 
according to the shape shown. The 
fabric is worked in the one-and-one 
rib stitch so that the rubber is hidden 
inside 

The welts are shown at 4 and B and 
the portion C is narrower in shape— 
not owing to actual narrowings but be- 


is narrowed on 


cause of the withdrawal of the rubber 
elements. The elastic portions are 
formed at the bust; and the narrower, 
inelastic, and rubberless parts, at the 


waist. The rubber threads always have 
the effect of holding out the fabric in 
the width; and as soon as they are 
withdrawn, there is an appreciable con- 
traction, because the ground loops are 
made normally longer in order to ac- 
commodate the rubber yarns. In the 
ground yarns the strongest types of 
Egyptian cotton are employed. 


Gussetting 


Gussetting is one of the most im- 
portant parts of this trade, as for ex- 
ample in the stocking which has a 
gusset inserted at the knee. This gus- 


seting is easily performed on the hand 
frame; but on the flat knitting machine 
special 


using the latch needles, a 
arrangement of 
needle butts is 
necessary. The 
real butts of the 
needles in such 
machines lie be- 





low the level of 

the needle tricks, 

so that normally 

the cams cannot 

work them. Over 

the real butts, 

however, are fit- 

ted metal pieces 

shaped like butts, a 
and these are oat on 


taken by the 
needle cams in 
the knitting operation. 
ingenious device, because it gives the 
worker complete freedom in making 
gussets in any shape or form. With the 
ordinary machine this could not be 
done, as the needles not in use would 
have to be pressed from the needles. 

By this device, when it is required to 
put needles out of action, one simply 
lifts off the false butt and the real butt 
is not affected at all; the needle stays 
in that position as long as required. 
Thus by lifting off in succession false 
butts i, 2, 3, 4, etc., those needles will 
not act and the fabric will be fashioned 
according to the interval which elapses 
between the removals of the false butts. 
In the same way, when those needles 
are required in action again, the false 
butts are replaced and the needle im- 
mediately starts working. 

Fig. 9 is a diagram used by manu- 
facturers in this branch of the industry. 
The various parts of the stocking are 
set out as thigh piece, knee cap, legging, 
and sock. In giving instructions to the 


Instruct Worker 


This is a very 


worker, the number of courses is writ- 
ten opposite each portion, and the 
worker hangs this at his frame and 


carries out the instructions. 


‘ 
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Prestige Decorations 


That so many leading manufacturers of fine 
woolens and worsteds decorate their fabrics 
with AMERICAN spun silks is not sur- 


prising— 


it simply reflects the prestige earned by 
the quality, evenness and dependability of 
AMERICAN Spun Silk Yarns. 


American Spun Silk 
100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


NEW YORK OFFI 


Providence, R.I. vv "3 “8 1 MADISON AVE 
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Dull Period in 


Cottons Continues 


Constant Selling Pressure and 
Decline in Staple Brings 
Easier Prices 


Toward the close of last week in cot- 
ton goods there were reports of an in- 
creasing interest, especially in gray 
fabrics, but the cloth markets this week 
generally were featureless, with the con- 
suming trade evincing ari indifferent 
attitude toward developments. It is 
probably nothing more than human na- 
ture which causes individuals to be 
either preponderately bullish or bearish, 
and the tone of the cotton goods market 
bears out this principle. The first 
quarter of the year was filled with opti- 
mistic forecasts and predictions, while 
now it is a hardy prophet who will at- 
tempt to express his feeling as to what 
the immediate future holds. 

Cotton was stronger at odd times last 
week, but on one day, early in the cur- 
rent week had declined 25 points from 
the day’s opening. Trade as a conse- 
quence was practically at a standstill. 
The situation was discussed with one 
seller, who admitted that while all of 
his available looms were running night 
and day, orders, on the other hand, were 
coming in “only in the morning.” 

Print Cloths: Some filling in busi- 
ness was done, but trade generally was 
quiet. Mills do not look for any great 
activity at present but nevertheless the 
market is subjected to constant selling 
pressure. Prices are easier, declines in 
first hands amounting to about jc. 
Sellers feel that there is still a sizable 
amount of business to be placed but 
buyers are holding aloof during the 
confusion. 

Sheetings: There has been a fair 
business on some numbers particularly 


the 36-in. 5.50-yard at 6c. Other num- 
bers were slack with prices generally 
easier. 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


May 15 May 8 May 14 
1928 
Spot cotton, N.Y. 19. 65c 19. 60c 21. 55e 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5-5ke 5hc 53-6¢ 
384-in.,64x60, 525 7ic 7ic 734-80 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 sic 8ic 8}-9e 
39 -in. 72x76, 4.25 be 9k0 104-1036 
39 -in "80x80, 4.00 10-10}c 1030 Ite 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60, 4.00 8ic 8he 9-9he 
36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 104e 10}-103c Ile 
37 -in.,48x48, 4.00 74-7jic 7}4-8e¢ 84-84c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in.,72x80, 4.70 = > 7-7 c 
363-in.,64x60, 5.75 (7 7}-7ic 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., aye. — te I14c 
Denims, sae ccm 17c 19c 
Tickings, 80z..... 12. $340 a 214-23¢ 
Standard prints. . Ibe Ste 9c 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in..... 104¢ 10}c 104c 


FABRICS 


— 


Pocketings: Some sales have been 
made recently but for medium sized 
quantities only. Prices, however, are 
stated to be unchanged from recent quo- 
tations. 

Denims: Rumors were heard, but no 
definite statements obtained, that denim 
business is being done by certain mills 
at 4c. concession from current quota- 
tions. 

Tickings: ‘Tickings are quiet, but as 
far as can be ascertained prices are 
unchanged. A large quantity, however, 
(500 pieces or more) would probably 
be considered at a concession. 


Wool Goods Sellers 
Criticise Tariff 


Duplicating Relatively Slower— 
Unfilled Orders Larger 
Than Year Ago 


One of the leading topics of interest 
and comment in the last few days on the 
wool goods market has been the tariff 
bill now pending in Congress. Men in 
New York selling houses have been 
rather chary of expressing too strong 
an opinion regarding this, stating in 
many cases that they had not had time 
thoroughly to digest the contents. On 
the other hand, several cloth sellers ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms that the 
tariff bill aided the wool grower while 
penalizing the manufacturer. Raw 
materials, they alleged, were increased 
without sufficient compensatory duties 
on imported cloths. Due to the current 
state of affairs in the cloth market with 
its severe competition, sellers do not 
feel that the increased cost can be 
passed on to the consuming trades. 

Duplicating in many centers was quite 
satisfactory although there has been a 
relative falling off in demand, affecting 
both current spring and fall require- 
ments. Unfilled orders, however, are 
stated to be much larger than for several 
seasons and little goods is available ex- 
cept for late deliveries. Several houses 
have been forced to pass up business 
because they were unable to give the 
customer anything but a late delivery. 
In the opinion of certain sellers, a good 
many clothiers have overstayed the 
market, and now find it impossible to 
secure many of the most favored lines, 
especially in the popular priced worsted. 

Reports from clothing sources indi- 
cate that a good business has been 
transacted on overcoats and topcoats, 
but those in the piece goods market still 
believe that more than half of the over- 
coating business will wait until the ap- 
proach of cold weather. 

Besides appearing in blankets for 
spring 1930, glen plaids are said to be 
in good demand for late spring and fall 
1929. Medium grays are the most 
wanted colors. 
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Summer Fabrics 


Enjoy Good Call 


Active Buying Reported by Weavers 
—lIncrease Output of Fall Lines 
of Silk Goods 


Continued active movement of sum- 
mer fabrics, and increased production 
of fall numbers were the features of 
the week in the broadsilk trade. All 
the popular lightweight fabrics were 
in stead call, prints being especially 
sought for. Cutters and retail piece 
goods buyers were in the market for 
chiffon, radium and crepe prints, and 
some mills reported satisfactory busi- 
ness in these lines. 

The $1.50 and $1.75 numbers were 
the leaders among the higher-end fab- 
rics. The current demand for prints 
leans to small florals and dots, it was 
remarked. Orders continued to follow 
the hand-to-mouth principle, of course, 
but they made up in numbers what 
they lacked in individual size. 

Cutters increased their call for trans- 
parent velvet and placed a good deal 
of future business. This new spurt 
resulted in a revision of mill schedules, 
and numerous plants have augmented 
their production of velvets and other 


fall lines, such as metals, jacquards 
and moires. The trade is still watching 
velvet closely. 


There is a fair spot 
demand for this line, but the bulk of 
the business is for August and Sep- 
tember delivery. 

Chiffons: Summer numbers in good 
call. Orders small, but they represent 
a substantial business in total. 


Voiles: Small florals favored. Spot 
demand prevails. 

Velvets: Light call for early ship- 
ment of sheers. Increase in futures, 


with emphasis on solid colors. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Large-scale output of summer 
lines, with augmentation of fall fab- 
rics such as metals and jacquards. 

Stocks: Little surplus. Summer 
lines moving actively. Fall lines 
available in good quantity. 

SENTIMENT: Tone steady, but market 
hopes for warmer weather to stimulate 
call for next season’s lines. 





Burlap Demand Scant 


Only scattered filling-in orders were 
reported on the New York burlap mar- 
ket at mid-week. Calcutta cables indi- 
cated a slight recession in the primary 
market, and firm offers for goods at 
small concessions would doubtless have 
been accepted by New York houses. 

For 8 oz. 40s, 6.55c. is asked for spot 
and nearby with May to September 
shipments at the same figure. For 104 
oz. 40s, 8.60c. is the spot and afloat 
figure with May-September at 8.85c. 
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A Jack-of-all-Sewing 
For Finishing 


The Dinsmore No. 9 
Portable Rotary 
Foot Power Sewing 
Machine is used for 
handling cloth, 
thick or thin, wet or 
dry. Easily shifted 
to any part of the 
mill. Positive-acting 
. all gears have 
machine cut teeth 
... Our patented 
“DN” Sewing Head 
and rubber tired 
truck wheels is 
standard equip- 
ment. Write us. 


ps? MORE Mfc: C°: 


cnueenaren dAlso—— 
consoutafeD TEXTILE SALEM, MASS. 


We Roun Viesioia 


Ourr engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 





MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 





BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


i TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. | 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, en & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTO 


(LESTABUSHED 1857 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 








ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for var latest list ef quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our corviees in this line. 


A.M. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


LAW & COMPANY 


| 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 
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~ Established 1854 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


Telephone Main 3593 


HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 
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Textile Shares Weaker 


Little Important Investment Interest —Spofford 


New 


Boston, May 15. 

ITH few exceptions textile 

shares on the exchanges and in 
over-the-counter sales have shown a 
downward trend recently, although 
many of the declines are fractional and 
iew of them exceed more than one or 
two points. Of the American Woolen 
issues, the preferred at 48 is off 14 
points while the common at 203 is up 4 
point for the week; Pacific at 343 is off 
{ points, while Amoskeag at 174 and 
Bigelow-Hartford common at 1034 are 
off one point each. The most radical 
declines at today’s auctions were 204 
points in Newmarket to 474, 5 points in 
Farr Alpaca to 1034, 10 points in 
Cabot to 100, 34 points in West Point 
to 1253 and 34 points in Naumkeag to 
1254. 


Treasurer G. E. Spofford 


George E. Spofford, who recently 
came back North after purchase of the 
Langley group of mills by the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc., has been 
elected treasurer of the Hill Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me., succeeding Walter H. 
Bradley, and of the Androscoggin 
Mills of the same city, succeeding 
Charles E. Inches. He also succeeds 
hoth of the former treasurers on the 
directorates of these two mills. The 
only other change in the Androscoggin 
directors was the resignation of P. Y. 
DeNormandie of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
his successor being David Hallowell, 
who is associated with the same selling 
house. William Almy and James E. 
Osborn retired as directors of the Hill 
Mfg. Co. In addition to George E. 
Spofford the new members of the 
directorate of the Hill Mfg. Co. are as 
follows: Walter S. Wyman, George O. 
Spencer, E. H. Maxcy and W. B. Skel- 
ton. A large majority of the stock of 
both the Hill Mfg. Co. and the Andro- 
scoggin Mills is owned or controlled by 
the New England Public Service Co. 


City Mfg. Co. Liquidation 


The offer of $75 a share in cash for 
the 7,500 outstanding shares of the City 
Mfg. Co., cotton yarns, New Bedford, 
Mass., that was made by J. Murray 
Howe, a Boston real estate operator, 
vho has had some experience in liqui- 
lating cotton mills, and that was pre- 
sented to the stockholders at a special 
meeting today, would involve early 


iquidation of the property and at a very 
much higher cost to stockholders, pre- 
umably, 


than the orderly plan of 





Treasurer of Hill and Androscoggin 


liquidation now being put through and 
that has netted a cash dividend of $50 
a share, with reduction of par value of 
the stock by the same amount, and in- 
volves another cash dividend of $25 and 
a reduction of par value stock to $25 a 
share, to be acted upon at today’s meet- 
ing. In addition to the flat offer of $75 
a share for the outstanding stock, or a 
total of $562,500, it is stated that Mr. 
Howe is willing to take into partnership 
with him any of the stockholders who 
do not care to sell at $75 a share, allow- 
ing such stockholders to participate pro 
rata with him in any profits that may 
result from the liquidation up to one- 
half of the total. He also offers to 
assume the 1929 taxes of the corporation 
and to look after all details of liquida- 
tion without charge for such services. 
As the quick assets of the company 
probably could be liquidated for enough 
to bring the cash dividend close to $100, 
and as the services of men experienced 
in liquidating textile properties could be 
obtained for not much over 5% of the 
total realized on machinery, real estate 
and other fixed assets, the Howe offer 
is not so attractive as it appears to be 
on the surface, although it has the ad- 
vantage of making quickly available a 
certain amount of cash. 


Kendall Co. Earnings 


The first quarterly consolidated finan- 
cial report made by the Kendall Co., 
operating a group of cotton mills in the 
South, finishing plants in Slatersville, 
R. L, and Walpole, Mass., and two 
large distributing units, covers the 12 
weeks ended March 23, and shows net 
profits after depreciation, interest and 
taxes, of $335,619, equal after preferred 
dividends to 64c. per share on the 
385,410 no-par common shares out- 
standing. There are no figures avail- 
able for the same quarter of last year, 
but the company reports an increase in 
sales and profits as compared with the 
results of individual units last year. 
Interest on debentures was earned 5.6 
times, and after allowing for preferred 
dividends at the $6 annual rate, and par- 
ticipating dividend at the rate of 44% 
of earnings after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, the amount available for the 
common is $248,169. It should be noted 
that the Kendall Co. operates on a basis 
of a 13-month year each of four equal 
weeks. 


Dominior Textile Earnings 


The Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, which during last 
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year added to its other properties by 
purchase the Canadian Connecticut 
Cotton Mills of Sherbrooke, the Jenckes 
Canadian Cotton Mills of the same 
place and the Jenckes Canadian Co. of 
Drummonsville, reports for the fiscal 
vear ended March 31 last, operating 
profits of $1,652,562 as compared with 
$1,532,487 for the year just previous. 
Sales last year aggregated $21,262,400 
as compared with $19,797,901 for the 
preceding year. Earnings per share on 
the common stock outstanding was the 
same in both years, or $6.47. Income 
from investments brought total income 
up to $1,976,668, and after bond inter- 
est and premium on bonds redeemed of 
$311,220, preferred dividends of $135.,- 
842 and common dividends of $1,186,- 
850, there was added to surplus $348.- 
756, increasing the latter total to 
$7,211,414. 

Proceeds of new fimancing last vear 
amounted to $3,375,000, out of which 
sum the company employed $2,446,707 
in connection with the purchase of sub- 
sidiaries and $60,000 for redemption of 
bonds, leaving a balance of $868,293. 
Independent of this financing, however. 
net working capital was increased 
$1,103,269. The most notable increase 
in the company’s current assets is in 
cotton inventories which stand at 
$3,772,381 as compared with $1,166,- 
951 at the end of the previous fiscal 
year. 

In his annual report to stockholders 
President F. G. Daniels, comments in 
part as follows: 

“A year ago your plants were oper- 
ating at about 50% of capacity and 
during the first six months of the fiscal 
year this condition obtained. During 
the latter half of the year the mills were 
practically fully occupied, and at pres- 
ent are working to about 80% of 
capacity. 


Standard Textile Products Co. 


The Standard Textile Products Co., 
Youngstown, O., which operates the 
Meritas Mills, cotton goods, Columbus, 
Ga., at the annual meeting last Tues- 
day recorded a stockholders’ vote of 
considerably more than the necessary 
two-thirds to reduce the company’s 
capital to $9,000,000 and to reorganize 
the company’s capital structure as 
recommended by the directors, thus 
allowing back dividends to be paid 
with new common stock and placing the 
preferred on a dividend basis. The 
new capital structure will consist of 
50,000 shares of first preferred A stock, 
all of which will be issued; 50,000 
shares of second preferred B, of which 
40,000 shares will be issued; and 
300,000 shares of common of which 
190,000 shares will be outstanding, all 
of these stocks to be of no par value. 
The old preferred and common stock- 
holders will receive new no par stock 
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of similar character share for share, 
and in addition as payment of back 
dividends the preferred A stockholders 
will receive two shares of new com- 
mon for each share of preferred held, 
and the B stockholders will receive one 
share of new common for each share 
of preferred held. This will leave 
110,000 shares of new common for 
future corporate purposes. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
10 Farr Alpaca... 5455 103% — 5 
10 Brookside..... . 100 55 + 2 
Ty IR, ob as aco oes . 100 100 —10 
25. Newmarket... . nee 474 —20} 

3 American Felt, Did. .. 100 Oe) vette 
2 Pierce.. eae ea 100 ee) aaa ee 
61 West Point.. +. 100 1253 — 3} 
44 Merrimack, pid. . 100 74 - 2 
15 Naumkeag.. Te, 125} — 3} 
1 Franklin Go... Beeston 100 280} : 
10 Nashua, com..... . 100 43} — I} 
30 Appleton, pfd 100 23-22} 
20 Hoosac, pfd.... 100 553 
22 B.B.&R. Knight, pfd.. 1k : 
6 National Fabric, com 100 10 — | 
269 Total 





Southern Stocks Quiet 


Cuartortte, N. C., May 10—Although 
trading in the majority of textile stocks 
has continued quiet for sometime, prices 
have remained practically unchanged for 
several weeks according to the figures as 
released by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The general average in bid price of 
25 of the most active stocks closed for 
the week at 96.78 as compared with 
97.20 for the previous week and 97.80 
for the same period last month. 

The preferred issues continue fairly 
active with purchases made principally 
in small lots. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’ are bazed upon last sale: 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leadin, 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Se | 67} 68 70 
Am. Wool, pfd...... : 48 ; 
Amoskeag............ : 174 ; 
Androscoggin.......... : 70} 60 70 
NR a Sak 25 Vie p ae p% 353 35 36 
teens aig reales . 47 147 149 
Berkshire Cot......... . 108 124 130 
Bigelow-Htfd., com... . 103 sae 
SR cLkGo kee abe a 135 134 
CN ico ile wigs ic 9 70 81 
a 99 101 103 
Farr Alpaca.......... ; 1034 103 108 
Great Falls......... Pe 53 2 6 
Hamilton Woolen..... ; 51} 58 
AE SARE Sse eee $ 22 18 21 
Ipswich, pfd......... er 46% 47 53 
Ipswich, com........ ge 55¢ 2 <u 
Lawrence.......... Borers 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso.............. [774 178 180 
Merrimack, com. i 1704 171 176 
Nashua, com............. 43} 43 46 
eS” ee 87 86 88 
Naumkeag...... on . S24 129 132 
N. E. So., pfd. PoE 70¢ E 
DCCL LEpaSehicnsapannna 39 34 38 
PR. cb s600 cathe ex ee 343 3 
Pepperell. tose 100 102 
Plymouth Cordage. . ae 773 77 80 
ML cuiks cack us ba see 14 12 15 


Star Wool Pullers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This firm has leased the two-story mill 
building at Orchard & Van Dyke Sts., 
Frankford, from Philip Scheer & Sons, 
manufacturers of interlinings. 
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New Bedford Quotations 
(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 
RERUNS 55. ors auhaa ou aeew ce 35 38 
SOOGOOR BEEN. COUR oo cbnee ccna teens 125 : 
ee eer ae 84 87 
month Bite. (50. COM... cc .scccccsecces ae 25 
BONN ORE AION, nc sss ave anaes at 47} 
SURMNN IO PID. S oc. osm «00.00.0000 50 53 
aes mt: 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.,com........... 80 ae 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd............ 78 2 
Fairhaven Mills, Pfd................ aa 5 
ASOUTONT PAIS, OOM. 60. ee wc cewscee eee 7} 
CANE DEOMI 55 oc cio cecsecee 16 18 
SORE UNCED. bies's oon ons oweeeeia 50 54 
SERENA WEY DETR. COO... 5. vccnesscccce 48 51 
PET OUR ckkbscscee wks 40 
SS Ee ee ee 40 ; 
IRENE eo cron G asta os Se ewes 52 55 
DEE EA. 5. cao scs.ce wade cease 2 3 
PUMRMIINE REEL, 5 ocicwcin s0.00 60000 39 403 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.............. ate 79 
DUNE O30 NG liven wb eh a Weed. as oS mie 99 
PRDINR TIE ROO. <6... cn scece aes san 15 bs 
Er al ns Alle ie oe 2723 = 
ee a re 35 37 
Quissett Mills Co.,Com............. 60 - 
Quissett Mills Co., oe ae hien ne ea ea 99 «+101 
Soule Mill Stace tu ein Semele wares eee 99 iia 
EEN oon Fons ko sen Reka SO see 40 
IGRI OMIA. «5 oc ans x vw s4ntes 40 423 
Oe EINES ons ccsns wan sewe seine 164 172 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks quoted by 
R.S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, N.C.) 


Bid Asked 

Denn Mata mee 10. 6 soins ss ovcwic sate 92 96 
Am. Yarr & Processing Co.......... 91 96 
MASICOE COOTER BEBIIB ccc ccc cess See 90 
RUINS os can uc aoe’ ci 90 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par $25)..... 8 13 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% pfd...... 101 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills........... II] 117 
RR ER no we vin wid owisa é Se lek 64 
Climax Spinning Co................ 80 87 
ee aie en cs eg 's'o.w me 60 
Crescent Spinning Co............... 70 77 
Dixon Mills....... Fedo be ts : 99 110 
Durham Hosiery, 7% 7p» , Pid.. aA 40 47 
Durham Hosiery “B”............... 62 8 
Fastern Mfg. Co............... age =. 50 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co....... ce ae ae 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% "oe pid. a 104 
Globe Yarn Miils (N. ).... Eben 29 
SN EDO foc ow kon 6.b 2k eC ee ae 80 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co........... 13 18 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7%, pfd..... 100 103 
Henrietta, 7% pfd.................. 61 70 
Imperial Yarn Mills................ ens 63 
Jennings Cotton Mills. . . .. 185 210 
Linford Mills..... ; iene 85 92 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.............. ae 86 
SE TEIND ox Wis nia ws: é.0 40s 414% o'% a 0:4 ; 40 
Majestic Mfg. Co...... Seaeaicnte eel 150 167 
ee SS ee 100 11 
Mooresville Cotton Mills............ aaah 12 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, pfd.... ... 90 
BA WOND EUs icsenccasn naan 85 
National Yarn Biill................. 85 
I NR 5 hs ast & 09.0 iw 8 © a6 te te 70 
Perfection Spinning Co.. Patras 80 86 
Ranlo Mfg. Co.. Rete tae TS 140 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.. a yee 99 105 
Roanoke Minus, 74%, Ist pfd porte 99 102 


Roanoke Mills, 8%, 2nd pfd......... 98 100 


ORORAATY, TOPs MIs. 5 co 05ccwcccese 99 ae 
Rowan Cotton Miils Co............. <i 91 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co...........  ... 90 
Sterling Spinning Co..............2. on 82 
Stowe Spinning Co................. sfio 89 
Victory Yarn Mills Co.............. 40 51 
Winget Yarn Mitls Co..........ccc0. 40 ae 


Wiscasset Mills Co................. 215 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations by G. M. Haffords & Co.) 


Bid Ask 
American Linen Co ‘ 
Algonquin Printing Co 325 acnsous 
Arkwright Mills.. +. ae 
Barnard Mfg. Co 22 30 
Bourne Mills... . 10 
Border City Mfg. Co re 
Chace Mills... . oe 
Charlton Mills. rm 
Cornell Mills.. 10 baal 
Davol Mills... . . 7 1 
Davis Mills........ 38 41 
Flint Mills... . 


Granite Mills (Com.)... 
Granite Mills (Prf'd.)..... 
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pees es BEN 6s 5.0 5 8 00 600 000% ae 130 


Laurel Lake Mills (Com.).......... 5 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (Prf’d.)..........  .... A 
eS I ee ae ae 30 
ees See eee ps 110 
Merchants Mfg. Co................ 23 30 
Narragansett Mills................ ee 20 
PE ER UB gc ucew ee cra.cceee pau ie 
Parker Mills (Com.)............... 4 

of te ee 20 ee 
oN I oir n gd piel ard Ws 0 0% eek 110 
Richard Borden aie. aS ae 5 8 
Sagamore _ a. ees : 92 sae 
Shove Mills.. er See Poy 12 
Stafford Mills.................. ogee 7 
Stevens Mfg. Co.......... a eee 60 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... ghee aie 2 
Wampanoag Mills............... 5 10 
Jj ere ge ae | 





Ransdell Bill Introduced 


Offered as Amendment to the 
Present Smith-Lever Act 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — With 
changes bearing upon the points oi 
southern delivery and in regard to 
penalties, Senator Ransdell has rein- 
troduced his amendment to the Cotton 
Futures Act. The bill preserves as far 
as possible, the text of the Smith-Lever 
act, as amended. It repeals outright 
Section 3 of the old law, imposing an 
excise tax of 2c. a pound on cotton 
futures contracts, and also the several 
provisions interspersed throughout the 
text which provide for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of that taxing fea- 
ture, all of which have long been re- 
garded as a dead letter. 

In lieu of the taxing provisions thus 
eliminated the Ransdell amendment 
states that it is the policy of Congress 
to treat transactions on cotton ex- 
changes as affected with a public in- 
terest and to provide for their super- 
vision by a commission composed of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Attorney 
General of the United States. This 
commission would have broad powers 
in dealing with all cotton transactions 
carried on in interstate commerce, and 
is given the power to revoke the 
licenses of exchanges or the right of 
traders to operate on them under cer- 
tain prescribed conditions. Instead of 
attempting to specify by law the exact 
points at which southern deliveries will 
be made, the Ransdell bill simply re- 
quires that these points be deep water 
ports. Those portions of the bill in- 
tended to prevent manipulation, remain 
practically unchanged. 

Senator Ransdell said that the argu- 
ment made by some of the cotton shin- 
pers against Federal legislation, because 
of the fact that one out of three cotton 
exchanges had amended its by-laws, in 
his opinion, is ill advised. If adhered to 
it would result in more drastic legisla- 
tion later on, should the producers 
again become convinced, as was the case 
last year, that prices were being man- 
ipulated by speculative interests. 








Taylor Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. This 
concern, manufacturers of cotton and 
novelty dress goods, having an equip- 
ment of approximately 250 looms, is 
liquidating and will retire from business 
as soon as they run out present orders. 
Machinery and equipment will be sold. 
The firm is one of the oldest in their line 
in the city. 
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Will ~ . . il 9 price of the raw material. This will 
1 pinners urtal e continue to be the case until spinners 
bring their production nearer current 
consumptive demands and it is upon 
. this particular feature of the market 
Production Should Follow that leaders here are devoting their 

Demand More Closely attention. ; 
One or two spinners in the various 
PHILADELPHIA. spinners have increased during the last od of ee — — _ 
hee in this sec- month rather than the reverse. Manu- P/@"ts Seen are raed -—" “til saa ae 

tion are not as busy as they were facturers on the other hand have con- "Ot resume production unti 7 


earlier this year and are not consum- 
ing the same quantities of yarn. At the 
same time they are withhholding busi- 
ness wherever possible, believing that 
cotton and yarns are going lower within 
the next month. In view of this a dull 
and soft yarn market may be expected 
and that is the condition reported by all 
dealers in this market, including carded, 
combed and mercerized. 

With demand slack there are indica- 
tions stocks are accumulating and evi- 
dence is that spinners were producing 
more yarn during the last month or 
more than manufacturers and dealers 
could digest. Therefore the present un- 
desirable condition of the market where 
spinners and dealers are endeavoring to 
force yarn to the manufacturer is a 
natural reaction to expect. Dealers as 
a rule are holding larger stocks at this 
time than previously this year. 

While definite information is not 
available, reports indicate stocks held by 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 





sumed yarn on old contracts faster than 
they have placed new business with 
spinners and indications are this con- 
dition will continue until manufac- 
turers and the trade generally change 
their opinion regarding the new crop. 


Large Crop Coming? 


The trade believes we are going to 
have a larger crop than we probably 
shall harvest and when this idea is held 
there is little possibility of them chang- 
ing their mind until the market experi- 
ences an upturn of substantial propor- 
tions. With this situation confronting 
them what are spinners doing and what 
do they intend to do to meet a market 
that is different from that of any time 
within the last four months ? 

Sales of small amounts during the 
last week indicate the trend is becoming 
more and more in the buyer’s favor and 
spinners are unable to merchandise their 
varns at cost based upon the current 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 





change in the situation in the Phila- 
delphia and New England markets. 
Other spinners have stopped night work, 
but the curtailment to date has been of 
an unimportant character and the effect 
of it is not noticeable here. Leaders in 
the trade are unanimous that nothing 
will be done to improve spinners’ 
position until a serious program of cur- 
tailment among a majority of the carded 
yarn plants of the South is made 
effective, to remain so until demand im- 
proves. 


Several Important Sales 


There is a difference in views of the 
present market, one group believing that 
it is impossible to sell large amounts 
irrespective of the low prices that may 
be quoted. This group is in the majority, 
dealers asserting they would be unable 
to move any large amount of 20s-2 
warps, for example, by quoting less 
than 34c. Others find the reverse and 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





ne house reports the sale of 150,000 Ib. 
high grade underwear yarn during 
the week at 384c. basis for 30s, which is 
me cent under the generally accepted 
level named by spinners of this type 
yarn. The house making this sale 
naturally feels that business can be 
stimulated when attractive prices are 
made. 

Considering both sides it is apparent 
that while business may be done in spots 
in healthy volume by quoting extremely 
low figures, no large number of manu- 
facturers are interested at present in 
taking on important amounts irrespec- 
tive of what prices are quoted them. 
They do not have business in volume 
on their books and is more difficult to 
book at this time than this year. To 
increase their steadfastness in not buy- 
ing is their view on the new crop. Most 
mill buyers are predicting lower prices 
for cotton and as this has developed 
during the last two weeks to a small 
degree it gives them confidence to wait 
for further evidence their opinion is 
correct. 

Spinners were quoting 20s-2 warps 
of average grade at 35c. to 36c. this 
week while sales of the same yarn have 
been made to manufacturers at 34c., the 
difference being commission-cutting by 
dealers together with price-cutting by a 
few spinners who are in need of busi- 
ness which they desire to obtain as 
quickly as possible to tide them over 
the summer months when they feel 
orders may be more difficult to obtain. 
Plush yarns have been quoted on the 
basis of 36c. to 37c. for 20s-2 and 414c. 
to 42c. for 30s-2. There has been little 
demand from the plush trade this week 
but specifications from this and other 
trades on old contracts have been good. 


Spot Knitting Yarns Wanted 


There is a fair demand for small 
quantities of carded and combed knitting 
yarns wanted for immediate delivery. 
Dealers state this business is being 
booked at low prices, sales on the basis 
of 29c. for 10s ordinary quality carded 
cones being prevalent. Dealers are un- 
able to obtain a premium for spot yarns 
at this time, indicating that manu- 
facturers are able to secure all the spot 
yarn they wish without paying more 
than if they are interested in future 
shipments. 

There has been no change in the 
combed and mercerized section, demand 
being dull with shipments on old con- 
tracts continuing good. Mercerizers 
and consumers of combed weaving 
yarns have orders on spinners’ books 
which will run for a month or more and 
in view of the higher prices quoted by 
combed spinners are in no rush to dupli- 
cate these until they actually need more 
varn. There is a feeling among them 
that combed spinners may be willing to 
accept less for their yarns than now 
quoted when they are in need of new 
business, it being pointed out that 
neither combed spinners nor mercer- 


izers have sold any large quantities at 
the latest price level. ; 

The present uninteresting condition 
of the entire market is expected to con- 
tinue until there is a more definite trend 
in the raw material market and this is 
hardly likely until more concrete evi- 
dence as to the new crop is available. 
This uncertainty regarding the new 
crop is also affecting goods buyers and 
the trade does not look for any decided 
change until the cotton situation clari- 
fies itself within the next two months. 
At present manufacturers are hopefully 
waiting for a substantial reduction in 
cotton and yarns and state they will not 
buy until this occurs. 


Prices Under Pressure 


Occasional Short Selling by Dealers 
and Spinners Reported 


Boston.—With the general trend of 
the cotton futures market downward, 
and with the majority of buyers and 
sellers of cotton yarns bearish on the 
future of raw cotton prices, it is not 
surprising that the trend of prices of 
most staple counts and varieties of 
yarns should continue in the buyer’s 
favor. This trend has been further ac- 
centuated by occasional short selling by 
both dealers and spinners, the latter, of 
course, being direct sellers; selling of 
this character has been largely confined 
to July and later deliveries, with a few 
cases reported of delivery starting in 
September and extending through the 
balance of the year. The concessions 
reported have seldom exceeded 4c. from 
prices for prompt delivery on coarse 
counts, about 1c. on medium counts and 
1 to on counts as fine as 60s 
combed peeler. With the exception of 
some tinged yarns taken by the insulated 
wire trade for September and later de- 
livery and a few other sales for equally 
distant delivery, it is doubtful if this 
price-cutting has stimulated any more 
business than would have been placed at 
figures nearer to the current market. 

There are few sellers of carded warps 
of average quality below a basis of 35c. 
for 20s-2 and 384 to 39c. for 30s-2, yet 
the 30s-2 tinged yarn previously men- 
tioned as having been sold for Septem- 
ber and later delivery was booked by a 
spinner at 364c. Most spinners want a 
minimum of 30c. for 10s frame spun 
cones, yet a good average quality has 
been sold for July-August delivery at 
294c. with 12s at 30c. This short sell- 
ing will merely add to the market’s 
weakness without materially increasing 
the volume of sales. It is a highly 
speculative policy as long as the raw 
cotton market remains in such an un- 
certain position, and is just as likely to 
prove a poor speculation for the seller 
as for the buyer. 

Although basis on nearly all extra 
staple and premium cottons has ad- 
vanced anywhere from 50 to 100 points 
within the last ten days, and this has 


2c. 
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been used as a lever to maintain prices 
of combed and fine count carded yarns, 
it has failed to stimulate demand and 
has failed in some cases to stabilize 
prices. Price-cutting is not as general 
in this part of the market as on medium 
and coarse count carded yarns, but on 
the small business moving single 
combed yarns are off about lc. and 
medium and coarse count ply yarns 
from 1 to 2c. Occasional sales of mer- 
cerizing twist are reported on a basis 
of 66 to 67c. for 60s-2, although the 
minimum of most spinners is 68c. 


Little Call for Carded 


Fair Combed Inquiry but Doubt 
Satisfactory Poundage. 


New Yorxk.—Carded yarn sellers in 
the New York market state that activity 
is at a very low ebb. Inquiries are few 
and far between, and orders are even 
more so. The price deadlock between 
buyers and sellers is still in order. 
Consumers’ ideas of price become lower 
every day, while spinners are not mak- 
ing any profit on current quotations even 
with cotton lower. Spinners who have 
done better than breaking even, attribute 
the fact to fortunate purchases of cotton 
rather than to manufacturing and selling 
operations. 

Yarn users find no urge to purchase 
even at the bargain prices now prevail- 
ing. There is probably no one reason 
for this attitude, but is a combination 
of facts and ideas. It may be a lack 
of faith in the present market and the 
belief that yarns will go lower before 
going higher; also a lack of business 
for their own product and consequently 
an adequate supply of yarn on hand 
until demand crops up. 

Combed spinners have found business 
unsatisfactory, but did not expect it to 
be otherwise. The last few days have 
brought out an increasing amount of 
inquiry, but certain dealers doubt 
whether this will develop into a satis- 
factory poundage. The hosiery business 
is dull and mercerizers have shown little 
activity since March. 

Sak cotton went higher during the 
week, and long staple peeler is firm due 
to its being in stronger hands. Spin- 
ners believe prices should be raised to 
compensate for this, but feel that such 
action at present would be inopportune. 


Yarns Dull in Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Declines in 
both carded yarn and thrown silk were 
the outstanding developments in the 
Chattanooga yarn market during the 
week ending Saturday, May 11. The 
decline on carded yarns amounted to 
$c. a pound, while thrown silk in double 
extra dropped 5c. This placed thrown 
silk in this grade at $5.85. 

The new cotton yarn prices an- 
nounced by a leading local broker 
ranged from 314 to 324c for 10s carded 
cones and from 34 to 35c. for 20s in the 
same yarn. In combed singles there 
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The Genus 
Knitter 


Knitting mill needs are an old, 
old story with us. Yet we’re 
always learning better ways of 
serving knitters but only by 
making a careful study of their 
interests. 


An organization of the scope of 
Cannon Mills, having its own 
mills, and selling direct to the 
consumer, is in a unique position 
to render signal service. It’s a 
‘‘We’re for you” organization 
throughout. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 


Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Callaway Miulls 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Cotton Varies 


of all 
descriptions 













Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 323 S. Franklin St. 

























Atlanta Representative Akron Representative 
HARRY W. CALLAWAY L. A. WATTS 
1624 Candler Building Second National Building 





Philadelphia Representative 
H. W. Steele, 984 Drexel Building 


rw PreciseC 


NY One of the reasons for Globe’s perennial pop- 

\ ularity. Our dyers have the happy facility of 
making correct color matches of the most unusual 
shades. But then practice makes perfect. Globe 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing started 66 years 
ago. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 
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vere no changes, 18s being listed at 42 
o 43c. and 70s at from 77 to 79c. 

Mercerized yarn prices were steady, 
ut there was little activity in this or in 
iny of the other yarns. In mercerized 
60s-2 are offered at 86c. with prices on 
other counts ranging up to $1.12 for 
80s-2. Rayon is steady with the 150 
denier size at $1.30 a pound. 


Mergers Not the Answer 
(Continued from page 45) 


ists and designers are apparently attract- 
ing the alert buyer of today. 

“The measure of success then is 
after all not in size, notwithstanding the 
large headlines about mergers of indus- 
trial and banking institutions in the 
daily press of today, but rather in pro- 
gress—progress not measured in volume, 
but in profits. Ever since we have felt 
the influence of this color and design 
period and it is my opinion that it is here 
to stay, the larger organizations of the 
woolen and worsted trades, which by 
the way were the mergers of years ago 
have found it most difficult to keep pace 
and supply the limited quantities of any 
one style that the trade is now ordering. 

“Many of the larger organizations 
have found it impossible to make adjust- 
ments to meet the changing styles and 
smaller units have frequently been able 
to make these changes in their organiza- 
tions more quickly and have therefore 
benefited by them more than has the 
larger competitor. The small mill how- 
ever is frequently tempted to expand too 
rapidly. True, there should be growth, 
but a well balanced growth and a high 
percentage of every dollar made ought 
to go into a negotiable surplus in 
quick assets.” 


Cotton Waste None Too Good 


Market Still Struggling to Keep 
Its Head Above Water 


Boston.—The week in cotton wastes 
was as a whole a trifle steadier. It was 
difficult, however, to sell comber at 
85% and all the strips were tinged with 
weakness. Picker and fly were rather 
steady and although the demand for 
threads was small yet prices did not 
ease off any further. The market is 
likely to be uncertain in trend as the 
new crop comes along. 

The trade generally is wondering 
what the balance of the year holds in 
store and it is said frankly in some 
quarters that the trade is in for a big 
“licking.” This is qualified by others 
who say that the trade has already had 
its “licking” and the balance of the year 
will see a decided change for the better. 

A strong rise in cotton might help 
things somewhat and as the season 
progress such an event is likely enough 
to occur, But for a good steady mar- 
ket, such as all desire, a very consider- 
able expansion in consuming interest is 
the prime necessity. 

The extension of exchange activities 
officially into the South may prove a 
wise and satisfactory development and 
an infusion of new southern blood may 
work wonders. If there is a single 
strong stock in the market it has yet 
to be named. Absence of demand seems 
the chief cause of the market’s depres- 
sion. Prices are low enough actually 
as well as related to the cotton basis and 
yet like a balloon losing its gas the 
market continues to fall. 

“Cotton and cotton waste” continue 
on the free list in Par. 1662. Par. 909 
of Schedule 9 relating to the higher 
grades is identical with Par. 901 (c) in 
current tariff and reads follows: 


as 





Cotton Consumption and Active Spindles 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, has issued 
the April report of cotton consumed and on hand, and active cotton spindles. 
(Cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign, which 


is in 500-pound bales.) : 


Cotton Consumed During —Cotton on Hand April 30 Cotton 
9 Mos. In Consuming In Public Spindles 
Ending Establish- Storage and at Active 
Year April April 30 ments Compresses During April 
(Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Number) 
United States......... 1929 631,710 5,313,979 1,606,832 2,523,574 30,924,184 
1928 524,765 5,306,459 1,507,599 2,919,278 30,950,340 
Cotton-growing States.. 1929 477,866 4,055,471 1,146,004 2,239,899 17,941,948 
1928 396,510 3,946,483 1,019,219 2,666,609 17,822, 166 
New England States... 1929 131,809 1,070,946 394,066 102,542 11,680,946 
1928 106,633 1,136,299 417,943 113,289 11,770,268 
All other States. 1929 22,035 187,562 66,762 181,133 1,301,290 
1928 21,622 223,677 70,437 139,380 1,357,906 
Included Above 
Egyptian cotton....... 1929 20,149 172,099 62,814 eet 
1928 16,466 175,260 47,216 26,405 
Other foreign cotton.... 1929 7,367 55,542 31,157 16,013 
1928 6,479 59,996 32,766 11,861 
Amer.-Egyptian cotton 1929 1,240 11,570 5,366 1,546 
1928 1,140 11,461 4,779 4,094 
Not Included Above 
EMME eo ckcecsccsses 1 79,008 633,310 233,789 81,333 
1928 59,930 586,534 223,252 61,897 
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“Cotton waste, manufactured or other- 
wise advanced in value, cotton card laps, 
sliver, and roving, 5% ad valorem.” 


Current Quotations 


een GONOR ion a oot eimeceienswale:c 16 —Il6}c. 
NN aici 6'6% haste sees 153}—16 c. 
NS o.oo Gane o's wid aaa aie 154—16 c. 
Choice willowed fly.................. 8 — 9e. 
Choice willowed picker............... 65— 7c. 
onic ion cca Weielaawikaaecaee wes 18 —19 ¢. 
pe en ae 5— 6c. 
Sroolere (eingle)........scccese 11 —I2 ¢. 


Per Capita Cotton Consumption 
Increasing 


“Many mills report that they are 
oversold on a large variety of cotton 
dress fabrics and the total of fabrics fin- 
ished the first three months of this year 
show an increase of 21 per cent,” de- 
clared Ernest C. Morse, head of the new 
uses section of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, at a luncheon of the Advertising 
Club of Boston last Tuesday. 

“Department stores throughout the 
country are conducting special cotton 
promotion weeks this year,” he con- 
tinued. “They are continually cooperat- 
ing with the Institute in this phase of 
their promotion activity. These are 
among the developments which confirm 
the reports we have seen in style maga- 
zines and in the daily press to the effect 
that cottons have arrived and that cot- 
ton is again a leader in fashion. 

“Consumption of cotton is increasing. 
The per capita consumption in 1927, the 
latest available figures, was 71.9 sq.yds. 
and 29.9 lb. of raw cotton. In that year 
American cotton manufacturers pro- 
duced 9,000,000,000 yds. of woven goods 
which had an aggregate value of more 
than $1,500,000,000. The per capita 
consumption of cotton has increased 
steadily over the last 10 years. The in- 
creases, we believe, is undoubtedly due 
in a large degree to the greater use of 
cotton in industries ” 


The Bay Co. Expands 


The Bay Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of surgical dressings, 
has acquired two allied manufacturing 
concerns. The companies purchased are 
the Hygienic Fiber Co., Inc., of Ver- 
sailles, Conn., and the Comfort Powder 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 

The Hygienic Fiber Co., Inc., was 
organized in 1905 by John H. Flagler, 
also prominent in the organization of 
the United Drug Co. In addition to 
sanitary napkins, the Hygienic Fiber 
Co. manufacture a complete line of 
surgical dressings, including bandages. 
surgical gauze and absorbent cotton. By 
acquiring the Hygienic Fiber Co., the 
Bay Co. secures a modern cotton and 
gauze bleachery in addition to a volume 
of business almost equal to its own. The 
say Co.. up to the present time, has 
purchased its gauze in the gray and 
contracted for the bleaching and has 
purchased bleached cotton in header 


rolls to be converted into smaller put up. 
Now it will bleach the gauze used and 
manufacture and bleach absorbent cot- 
ton in its own bleachery. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Sil Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
| Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


~ WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
| Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


















PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 





CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 












RICHARD HENRY CO. 
COTTON MILL WASTE 


78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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The Halliwell 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 
















The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill 
Sheeting and Osnaburg 
SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








| 












Neely-Travora Mills, Inc. 
York, S.C. 


Spinners of High Grade Yarns 


3% to 30s single and ply. Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and 
Link Warps. 


Reverse 20s to 30s single and ply. Skeins, Cones and Tubes. 
HYDE-RAKESTRAW CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agent in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Main Office, YORK, S. C. All other territory open 








Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
FINE YARNS 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Cotton Shaded by Weather 





Market, However, Fails to 


Hold Moderate Advances 


BELIEF that the coming crop pros- 

pect which appeared to be shaping 
up so brilliantly, has been shaded to a 
considerable extent by the unfavorable 
weather reported during the first half 
of May, has been reflected by a steadier 
undertone in the cotton market during 
this week. The unfavorable features 
while sufficient to check aggressive 
selling and promote more or less cover- 
ing, however, have failed to stimulate 
any general or aggressive demand, and 
offerings have shown a tendency to in- 
crease around the 18$c. level for July 
or in the neighborhood of 18.90 for 
December contracts. Fluctuations con- 
sequently have shown more irregularity 
than any decided trend and while un- 
certainty as to the new crop start has 
gained ground in some quarters, the 
market as yet has reflected no general 
loss of confidence in the outlook for an 
ample supply. 

The last weekly report of the Weather 
Bureau said that temperatures in the 
southern portion of the belt were rather 
favorable but that it was too cool in the 
North, while heavy rains were unfavor- 
able in many places west of the Mis- 
Sissippi, especially in northern districts. 
The rains in Texas were generally bene- 
ficial but it was too wet in some western 
and central belt sections. According to 
private reports the favorable prospects 
of April have been considerably re- 
duced. Considerable replanting is now 
necessary, and the season from being 
in advance is now somewhat. behind 
normal, if anything. It is a question, 
however, whether the replanting neces- 
sitated by the unfavorable weather dur- 
ing the first week in May, will amount 
to more than is frequently needed dur- 
ing the spring, and there is plenty of 
time for the work to be done with good 
weather during the balance of the 
month. 

Acreage Estimates 


There seems to have been no change 
of opinion as to the probable acreage, 
but reports reaching here from Dallas 
say the estimates of a 5% increase in 
that State are now more generally ac- 
cepted owing to abandonment of wheat 
acreage and reports that considerable 
new land has been brought into cultiva- 
tion in south and in northwest Texas. 
Perhaps a canvass of the trade today 
would show expectations of an increase 
nearer 5 than 3% for the belt as a 
whole, and one of the prominent au- 
thorities says the indications are for an 
increase in all States except South 
Carolina. This opinion seems to be 


based somewhat on the large sales of 
fertilizer reported during April, and it 
is now believed that the reduction in the 
use of fertilizer will be comparatively 

Considering all the unfavorable 
weather reported during the first half 
of May and the more urgent need for 
dry and warm conditions over the belt 
as a whole, the market should soon be- 
come more sensitive to additional un- 
favorable features. Except for the 
check to selling and the stimulation of 
a little buying on declines, the tendency 
so far has been to ignore the unfavor- 
able reports owing to the expectation of 
a substantial increase in acreage and to 


a belief that the early May setback 
caused no irreparable damage. With 


good weather the talk of a big crop 


would undoubtedly be revived but a 
continuance of wet cool weather could 
hardly fail to cause anxiety. 


Southern Spots Firmer 


Trade conditions show little change. 
If anything there is more talk of mill 
curtailment in this country although the 
consumption figures for April made a 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week— Closed Net 

May 9 High Low May 15 Change 
Maye. ..0355 1 19.60 19525: 19.33 01 
June........ 18.84 19.05 18.5) 18.51 —.33 
daly........ 16.57 18.82 16:43 18.54 -. 03 
August.. . 18.58 18.75 18.52 18.68 +.10 
September... 18.58 18.75 18.54 18.60 +.02 
October..... 18.68 18.82 18.42 18.46 —.22 
November... 18.69 18.82 18.51 18.51 —.17 
December... 18.77 18.93 18.56 18.57 —.20 
January..... 18.82 18.96 18.59 18.59 —.23 
February.... 18.90 19.02 18.64 18.64 —- 26 
March...... 19.00 19.10 18.70 18.70 30 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 

Friday, May 10... 19.55 18.51 10.08 
Saturday, May II. 19.65 18.63 10.15 
Monday, May 1]3.... 19. 80 18. 87 10.25 
Tuesday, May 14...... 19.65 18.65 10.29 
Wednesday, May 15.... 19.60 18.65 10.12 
Thursday, May 16...... 19.75 18. 88 10.14 

Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
———— Stocks ——\ 
Prices This Last 
May 15 Week Year 

Galveston... , a 239,814 291,509 
New Orleans. 18.65 260,041 342,203 
Mobile... -. . ee 17,519 11,487 
Savannah. . . 18.26 19,694 34,412 
I is ewe) Skim 20,168 25,227 
Wilmington ; 21,482 29,129 
Norfolk. . . 18.69 64,040 56,907 
Baltimore. . 19.20 1,117 1,514 
New York 19.60 178,730 113,227 
Boston... . ca 2,563 3,743 
Philadelphia : 4,497 4,532 
Houston... 18.55 389,586 447,384 
Augusta... 18.56 59,119 54,012 
Memphis. . 17.50 150,946 167,912 
St. Louis 17.75 16,092 3,457 
Little Rock 17.48 8,228 9,702 
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fairly favorable showing, from _ the 
standpoint of bullish statistics. The 
southern spot situation has become 
firmer owing to an increased demand 
for May and July shipment which is 
said to have been chiefly against old 
orders. Offerings from the interior are 
light and the basis has advanced with a 
scarcity of inch or longer cotton re- 
ported. This has been reflected by the 
continued relative’ firmness of old crop 
months in the local futures market, with 
May holding a premium of about 80 to 
83 points over July. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 


spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 
May May Last 

Market 8 15 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 18.60 18.55 — 5 20.85 4.378 
New Orleans 18.57 18.65 + 8 20.60 6.070 
Mobile...... 8.10 18.25 +15 20.60 65 
Savannah. . 18.31 18.26 — 5 20.81 56 
Norfolk 18.75 18.69 —6 20.81 2.411 
New York... 19.60 19.60 ; 21.55 janes 
Augusta..... 18.38 18.56 18 20.81 328 
Memphis. 17.60 17.50 —10 20.05 11.823 
St. Louis. . 4.72 t2.23 : 20.75 } 
Houston... 18.60 18.55 — 5 20.70 4.755 
3 ee 17.80 17.80 . 20.55 9.027 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 


tract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
DOW sek ss OF .90F 767 63¢ .39 
SG Be. Cr .65— SH 50, li. 39 
Cho eedy <tc -35t .40¢ 8 .40T 38t .40 
G- Wawek. ye >) ee > 25t “ef 
S. 2a Bae sie hee). eee 
Rise cay 1.00% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.63° 
S.G. OF*... 2.00* 2.00* 2.00% 2.25% 2.449 
G. O........ 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29¢ 
YELLOW TINGED 
Ca weiesces -50* .60% .50*% (25% (449 
Si Mivcccc.s tO Soe 758.  75e oe 
Mise... UZ t28* 1.25% 1.506 4.908 
S. L. M.** 2.50" 1.75 1.75% 1.60". 2.16 
L. M.%*.. 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 2.899 
YELLOW STAINED 
Cas 5.400: 1.50* 1.25* 1.00% 1.25* 1.308 
S.. BaF... 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.019 
Bes kava. 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65° 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* 1.75% 1.96 0.50@ 1.759 1.50" 
a cocaracs 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50° 2.270 
Bees ncmas 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.978 
*Off middling. +On middling. 
Trading on Firm Side 


Basis on Better Grades of 1} in. 
Cotton Improves 


Mempuis, TENN., May 13—Basis on 
strict low middling and better 14 in. 
staple cottons improved during the 
week ; basis on longer staples was about 
unchanged but most of the trading, al- 
though limited, was on the firm side. 
Interest centered in t& to 1x2 in. in the 
medium and better grades although 


there was good inquiry, mostly unsatis- 
for ls in.; the low grades, 


fied, all 
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A Name That’s 
Significant 


To” mill men, the very name 
QUISSETT is redolent of quality. 
It stands as a symbol for yarns of 
consistently high character— yarns 
that are the mainstay of many a 
fabric success. 


Users of Quissett Yarns are sub- 
stantial, far-seeing mill men who will 
not harbor first cost considerations 
as against quality. They are men 
who watch their waste totals care- 
fully and who look beyond the 
immediate future. 


se 


ELA 
WU kL 


gt 


If you don’t know what Quissett 
Quality means— find out. We shall 
gladly place the wherewithal in your 
hands. What count— put-up? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 1 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 
Samples and quotations promptly 
urnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


an ete «. ast 2 tune 





JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 








MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 


ROCKFISH MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 51 Madison Ave. 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., 55 Exchange Place Gaspee 2218 









906 Johnston Bidg. 





CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 





© OUR years of business with the Knitting 


and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 







Let us serve you on your next order 





NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
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lengths, are neglected with owners 
pretty well reconciled to the idea of 
having to carry them indefinitely. For- 
eign demand appears to be tapering off 
but domestic mill demand has improved 
slightly, although most of it is for 
prompt delivery and comparatively small 
lots of white strict low middling to 
strict middling t® to ly in. 

Merchant needs to fill old commit- 
ments still represent the major portion 
of demand on first hands. Up to this 
time, most merchants have had a fairly 
satisfactory season, but some are begin- 
ning to fear the possibility of profits 
being materially reduced, if not oblit- 
erated, by the basis on the short in- 
terest yet to be covered or by inability 
to secure some descriptions at any price. 
The advance in the basis on strict mid- 
dling 14 in. staples from 40 on to 300 
on, resulting from unexpected scarcity 
of middling and better 14 in. staples, 
was a distinct surprise to most of the 
trade here; scarcity of inch to 1% in. 
and of 1% in. and better was more or 
less expected and, therefore, is not being 
attended by results embarrassing to the 
average shipper. Some shippers claim 
that 14 in. strict middling staples are 
now hard to buy at 350 points on July, 
which was probably nearer to the fact 
towards the close of the week than early 
in it; most sales during the week were 
at 300 points on, or only slightly above, 
but the volume was hardly sufficient, 
due to price resistance as well as to 
lack of offerings, to make a market. A 
further advance in basis on the medium 
and better grades is more or less gen- 
erally expected. 

With the exception of northwest and 
west Texas, where scattered rains were 
locally beneficial and most of central 
Texas, where good rains that were 
needed were received, the weather dur- 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

May I! May 4 

10 markets average.......... 18.19 18.38 
eS ae 17.60 17.90 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
MON cris ok emeke wa butane bes 21.50@21.75c. 
Oc dus Saree enna oar eens 23. 10@23. 40c. 
Sass wedi ake oe cde ha ais 28. 50@29. 00c. 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total.......... 11,785 11,389 16,657 
F.o.b. included in total... 10,488 10,815 15,108 
eee 35,240 37,111 46,778 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts......... 4,004 3,742 10,638 
Gross receipts........ 13,175 12,334 31,309 
Total since Aug. 1, net 838,669 648,081 773,330 
Shipments........... 24,239 ,094 32,569 
Total since Aug. |.... 1,665,519 1,329,895 2,150,823 
po eae 154,6 172,400 167,475 
Decrease for week... . 11,064 8,760 1,460 
Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. 54,750 41,250 59,000 
Decrease for week... . 1,250 2,750 * Un- 
{changed 


ing the week was distinctly unfavorable 
practically all over the belt; much rain- 
fall, that was not needed, interfered 
with field work and low temperatures 
retarded germination and growth. A 
new rise in the Mississippi River is on 
the way, with enough water in sight, 
according to official report, for a stage 
of 40.3 feet at Memphis by May 17; 35 
feet is flood stage; 46 feet was reached 
in 1927. 


A Shipper’s Market 





Stronger Basis on Domestic Staples 
—Mixed Egyptian Situation 


Boston, May 15.—With most spin- 
ners showing comparatively little in- 
terest in premium and extra staple do- 
mestic cottons for delivery during the 
balance of the season, and with some 
of them more anxious to resell than to 
buy, there has been a further stiffening 
of basis on nearly all grades better than 
low middling in full inch to 1¥ inch 
cottons, the advance ranging from 50 
to 100 points and in a few cases in 
excess of the latter. The advance ap- 
pears to be traceable almost entirely 
to shippers and merchants who have 
been caught short and who find the 
bulk of the unsold stocks of such cot- 
tons held in strong hands. 

As a result there has been a scramble 
to find mill stocks that are for resale 
and some good sized lots of such cotton 
have changed hands. As high as 375 
points on July is reported to have been 
paid to a southern mill for 4000 bales 
of ls: inch hard western cotton; 
middling 14 inch Delta cotton has 
been resold at 500 points on July, and 
some shippers hold a good style of this 
length and grade as high as 500 points 
on July. 


Egyptians Unsettled 


Since it became known that the 
tariff bill as reported to the House 
would carry no duty on staple cottons 
the market has been treated to more or 
less definite reports of importers who 
bought heavily in anticipation of a duty 
being levied and who are now caught 
with large stocks of Uppers. It seems 
strange that any importer indulging in 
such speculation should not play the 
game until after it became certain that 
the Senate would not levy a cotton 
duty, and it is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that none of the local 
importers will acknowledge that they 
have indulged in such speculation. On 
the other hand, there is definite knowl- 
edge of the fact that considerable lines 
of medium Uppers rejected by spinners 
are being offered for sale at prices 1 
to 14c below the current market. 

There has been a moderate amount 
of interest in both Uppers and high 
grade Sak. for August-September de- 
livery and prices are relatively firmer 
than for spot or summer delivery. The 
Alexandria market is stronger on all 
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contracts than domestic futures, but 
the decline has been fairly uniform ex- 
cept for the fact that October Uppers 
have approached more nearly to a 
parity with the June contract. June 
Uppers at $21.20 are off 52 points for 
the week, while the October contract 
at $21.69 is off only 50 points. May 
Sak. at $33.75 is off 45 points and the 
decline in November at $34.48 is iden- 
tical. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
De Me iiicitisc\ninints a eee eee 222 to 23tce. 
lye in. to Ihin...... 224 to 23c. 234 to 23%c. 
PE a cusicis ax canis ae eee 23% to 24c. 
2 8) Sane 253 to 26c. 264 to 27c. 
Pe Ss aidsias a:e:< nw alsin 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le. 


Basis on New York, July, 18. 54c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for May- 
June shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 35.15c., up 0.55c.; Medium 
Uppers, 24.65c., off 0.35c. from May 8. 
They report closing prices May 15 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
May Sak., $33.75, off 45c; June Up- 
pers, $21.20, off 52c. from May 8. 


Goodyear Mill Expansion 
(Continued from page 52) 





or horse collars and pads at Greenfield, 
Ohio, is at present equipped with 50,000 
spindles and extensive weaving ma- 
chinery. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., have prepared plans for reorgan- 
ization of the equipment to manufacture 
tire fabric only. Twisting machinery 
will be installed in a considerable por- 
tion of the floor space now occupied by 
looms. Construction work has already 
been started on 80 new cottages for 
employes, making an attractive addition 
to the Atco village, which has been 
recognized as one of the most modern 
in the South, with paved streets, water 
and sewerage, playgrounds, parks, 
churches, schools, whiteway lighting 
and underground electric and telephone 
wiring. 

The State of Alabama will soon build 
a 30-mile stretch of improved highway 
from Gadsden to the Georgia state line 
to provide adequate facilities for com- 
munication and transportation between 
that city, location of the new $25,000,000 
tire manufacturing plant under con- 
struction, and the Georgia towns in 
which Goodyear has textile mills. 

Immediate possession of the Atco 
plant passed to the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., according to the terms of 
the sale, but all existing contracts for 
cotton goods will be filled. It was 
stated that no change in the executive 
personnel of the mills would be made 
and that the commercial enterprises 
heretofore operated in connection with 
the plant would be continued. J. A. 
Miller has been president of the Ameri- 
can Textile Co., and D. S. McClain, 
treasurer. 
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A Profitable Escape 


Because Bemberg is a man made fibre some 
have made the natural mistake of confus- 
ing it with other man made fibres. This is 
a mistake. 


Repeated scientific tests show that in fine- 
ness, in the number of its filaments, in 
every way Bemberg is comparable only 
with the finest silk. From Bemberg are 
made fabrics with the feel, the drapability 
and the lovely subdued lustre of silk, that 
sell at half the price of silk—or less. 
Fabrics that offer both the manufacturer 
and retailer profitable escape from the 
grind of present day competition. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Bem er 


BRAND YARN 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 









its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning proevss. 
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RAYON 


Rayon Demand Is Spotty 


Underwear Call Slackens: 
General Outlook Strong 


SPOTTY situation has developed in 

the rayon market, and producers re- 
port a slackening demand from some 
parts of the manufacturing trade. Both 
rayon fabric knitters and the underwear 
industry slowed up on orders during the 
last week. The rayon trade took this 
trend philosophically, however, factors 
pointing out that May and June nor- 
mally are quiet months. Then, too, 
the demand from other sources has 
helped to balance the indifference at 
the underwear end. Hosiery manufac- 
turers were doing a pretty business in 
standard brand rayon lines, and these 
mills are still actively in the market 
for 150 denier. The orders, though 
of moderate size, aggregate fair total. 


Weavers Confident 


Weavers also showed a confident at- 
titude during the week. They bought 
the finer rayon yarns, mostly for spot 
shipment. The bulk of this yarn is 
going into the manufacture of chiffons 
and crepes. 

Rayon producers commented that the 
lion’s share of current business is going 
to the plants specializing in low-end 
yarns. Higher priced grades continue 
in demand, but there is no sharp pres- 
sure, it was observed. Another point 
stressed was the preference for second 
grade yarns. Weavers placed numerous 
orders for 100 denier multi-filament 
during the last few days; much of this 
business came from cotton mills, which 
use it for filling. Certain factors at 
the rayon producing end reported diffi- 
culty in meeting this call for second 
grade. 


Viscose Process 


Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 $1.70 
75 . 60 ie, 
100 . 10 1.40 
100 . 20 1.65 
125 ose 1.25 
125 .60 1.25 
150 . 30 1.20 
150 Py es 
150 . 50 1,25 
170 . 30 1.20 
170 50 1.20 
200 1a 1.15 
200 45 1.15 
300 .10 1.05 
400 10 1.05 
450 .10 1.05 
600 . 10 1.05 
900 100-144......1.10 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 





These executives said their plants 
were limiting production of the second 
quality in an effort to aid the sale of 
the first quality. The latter, it was 
pointed out, has suffered for lack of 
patronage, due to the great interest in 
the lower-priced second grades. One 
producer commented that his firm had 
a considerable amount of first grade 
100 denier multi-filament on hand, and 





British Rayon Production 


Manchester, Eng., May 13 
(Special)—British rayon pro- 
duction in first quarter is 12,- 
900,000 lb. against sales of 
12,700,000 lb. Home sales de- 
clined 600,000 lb. when com- 
pared to last year. Exports 
improved. Total excess pro- 
duction since beginning of last 
year is nearly 2,000,000 lIb., but 
position is brighter now. 





was following the policy of not selling 
any more second grade until the first 
grade stocks are disposed of. 


Broadsilk Mills Buying 


In the broadsilk trade, there was a call 
for first grade 100 denier 40 filament 
varns for crepes, and these sold steadily. 
The upholstery business also was buying. 
most of the business falling in the 300 
denier range. The upholstery manufac- 
turers are especially confident, and are 
buying their rayon well ahead, it was 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
33:...89.00 $3.29 125:...31.60 $8.25 
awd 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
T9500 as oe 1.70 150:..... 1:30 1.20 
108; ...2. 00 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 


Denier 
175 


First Qual. 
$1.30 


Second Qual. 
$1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Fila- Fila- 
ment Price ment Price 


30....$4.50 112....$2. 40 

icoeee Paes «ica 2.30 
eee 2.45 
223 5062089 


Den- 
ier 
40 
60 
80 
100 
120 


Den- 
ler 


150 
180 
240 


ane 300 
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commented. One important producing 
company was declared to be booked 


solidly to June with business for the up- 
holstery industry. Some fair buying 
came from the manufacturers of lining 
fabrics, this being mostly 150 denier, 
first grade. 

Rayon producers remarked an_ in- 
crease in the sales trend toward low- 
luster yarns. This tendency has been 
so emphatic that it has resulted in 
changing the balance of production at 
the mill end. Numerous plants which 
hitherto had devoted their machines 
mainly to high-luster yarns, now are 
veering about, until quantities of high- 
luster and low-luster yarns produced 
are about equal. 


Protest Waste Quality 


Current Rayon Waste Imports 
Inferior, Converters Claim 


Numerous complaints of the sup- 
posedly inferior quality of the rayon 
waste now on the market, were heard 
in the trade during the week. Con- 
verters said that current shipments of 
both domestic and imported waste were 
below par. 

Rayon waste traders denied this, 
however, claiming that domestic waste 
is of a very high grade and has not 
changed perceptibly in quality during 
the last year. These dealers conceded 
that much of the waste now being im- 
ported from Europe is of inferior qual- 
ity. The only way to safeguard the cus- 
tomers in this situation is to put the 
waste to strict tests before shipment to 
this country, it was stated. One large- 
scale importer of European waste ex- 
plained that all his imported waste was 
tested before being accepted for ship- 
ment here. The same executive sug- 
gested a general system of examining 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price 


Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste..............-. 
Open unbleached waste 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... 


Colored thread waste 
Colored clips 


Converted Rayon Waste 


Bleached top» 

Unbleached tops 

Bleached noils 

Bleached garnets 

Unbleached garnets 

Colofetd GAPMGIR 0c c cee scbwcs 
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KS “Xs 


ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


Finest D: ualities 


eee Qualitie 
SPOT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 






dole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 






This Spun Rayon combines BEST 
QUALITIES of Natural Yarns... . in 
one yarn you obtain a modish luster, in- 
comparable softness, strength and elas- 


ticity—and that yarn is SASE*. These 


characteristics of SASE Yarn contribute -CHATILLON © 
a style element to the woven or knitted | 

| | Brand RAYON 
fabric that means profits to the manu- 
facturer and converter. NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 





SASE is spun solely in the United States 
by Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


The facts about this yarn are available Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


immediately from the mill or its repre- 59 Pearl St. Whitehall 
y I New York ASIAM, Inc. 8572-8389 
sentatives in New York, Boston, Phila- —— 





delphia, Chattanooga and Chicago. In 


Canada, SASE brand spun yarn is made 


















exclusively by Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 


Montreal. 


*SASE is a spun Rayon manufactured from 
the finest cut viscose filaments. It is the only 
yarn in America made of Vistra filament—an 
Agfa product. 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 


2375, 
New York 2376 
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the European shipments to insure the 
juality. 

The rayon waste market continued 
teady all week. An easier tendency 
leveloped as regards bleached thread 
vaste, but the open waste, both bleached 
ind unbleached, continued as strong as 
‘ver. Converters said they found it 
somewhat easier to get early delivery 
n their desired grades. There was a 
slight let-up in buying, but prices held 
irm. One factor said he was booked 
solid on expected supplies of open waste 
ip to early July. 





Enka Labor Survey 


Distribute Employment Application 
Cards in Adjacent Area 


The American Enka Corp., whose 
$10,000,000 rayon plant is rapidly near- 
ing completion at Asheville, N. C., has 
launched an intensive and unique labor 
survey in western North Carolina in 
order to secure employes for its plant. 
Production operations are scheduled to 
begin early in June. 

The labor survey is being made 
through a thorough distribution of em- 
ployment application cards throughout 
\sheville and neighboring communities. 
Seventy boxes have been placed at easily 
iccessible places in the various commu- 
nities with a supply of application cards 
it each. All persons who desire em- 
ployment at the rayon plant are re- 
quested to fill in one of these application 
cards and deposit it ina box. The Enka 
officials will have the cards collected 
irom the boxes at frequent intervals. 
When the survey is completed, Enka 
‘fficials believe they will have accurate 
knowledge of what they can expect in 
labor supply in territory contiguous to 
their plant. In event they cannot secure 
sufficient labor of the type desired near 
the plant, they will import workers from 
more distant sections of the country. 

Dr. A. J. L. Moritz, chief engineer 
f the corporation, announced that 4,000 
workers would be needed at the plant 
within a year after operations are 
started. 

Boxes to be used in this labor survey 
iave been placed at strategic points, 
such as drugstores, department stores, 
etc., and several churches in western 
North Carolina have arranged to make 
public announcement of the opportunity 
presented those who wish to seek em- 

loyment in the rayon plant. 


Further Alliance Between 
\merican Enka and Breda 


A further step in strengthening the 
‘lose relations between the American 
‘nka Co., with rayon plant at Ashe- 
ille, N. C., and the Breda Company, 
iyon manufacturer of Holland, was 
iken recently when Dr. Jacques C. 
lartogs, president of the American 
nka was elected a member of the 


board of the Breda Company. The 
American Enka Co. bought a_ con- 
trolling interest in the Breda Company 
last year, as announced in the TEXTILE 
Wor tp, on Aug. 28, 1928. 

In commenting upon the election of 
Dr. Hartogs, Arthur Welling, repre- 
senting the American Enka Co., pointed 
out that the two organizations con- 
tinue as separate companies. 


**Chardonize”’ Introduced 


New Subdued Luster Yarn Offered 
by Tubize Company 


After successful development, a new 
rayon yarn, which is of a subdued Juster, 
and absolutely different from any other 
synthetic yarn commercially produced. 
was placed on the market last Monday 
by The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America, according to announcement 
made by E. V. Peters, vice-president. 

The yarn is manufactured under a 
patented process under control of the 
Tubize company. The new yarn is now 
being produced in commercial quantities 
and numerous contracts have already 
been entered into for shipments of the 
yarn to manufacturers for use in next 
fall and spring fabrics. 

“The new yarn,” Mr. Peters said, “is 
not only entirely different in appearance 
from cotton, silk or rayon, but it is also 
different from any former Tubize pro- 
duct ever produced. It has an unusual 
appearance, closely resembling _ silk, 
which complies with the requirements 
of the smartest fabric and material, and 
is unusually soft. It is of a subdued 
luster and when knitted or woven gives 
a closely covered appearance of a dis- 
tinctly high quality and a deep bloom 
which has secured a decided and im- 
mediate preference by women who have 
seen it. 

“The new Tubize yarn, however, is not 
delustered, but is inherently and by its 
very nature of a subdued luster. Its origi- 
nal appéarance is maintained throughout 
the life of the material. The degree of 
luster can be controlled in manufacturing 
and all degrees are permanent. It main- 
tains its original appearance in wear and 
laundering.” 

Prices for the new yarn which is being 
made in deniers of 100 to 150, inclusive, 
are as follows: 150 denier, $1.45 per 
pound; 125 denier, $1.70, and 100 denier, 
$2.25. Only one price is quoted for 
each size, and no grades other than first 
grades are being offered or quoted. 

The name adopted by the company for 
this new yarn is “Chardonize” (pro- 
nounced shardoneez). In selecting this 
name the company is enphasizing the 
name of Count Chardonnet, the father 
of the artificial silk industry. The Tub- 
ize company is said to be the only com- 
pany in this country which can manu- 
facture silk under his process. Plans 
are under consideration to permit cer- 
tain manufacturers to use this name. 
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Working model of a rayon spinning ma- 
chine, the first, it is said, ever to be 
shown outside a producing mill, which 
was on display at the booth of Wicacvo 
Screw & Machine Works, Inc., at the 
Chemical Exposition in New York last 
week. The prepared spinning solution 
is shown in tanks beside the machine, 
which is similar to those used in the 
production of rayon yarns finer than 150 
denier, and is fed to the spinning device, 
a double row type, one row of which is 
active, the other inactive. The spools 
are placed one row about the other thus 
conserving floor space. 


New Bedford Rayon Plant 
Ready to Start 


New Beprorp, Mass.—After many 
weeks of installing the necessary 
machinery, and the last two weeks 


spent in preparing the chemical solu- 


tions, the New Bedford Rayon Co. 
will start actual manufacture next 
Monday. For several months now a 


number of New Bedford persons have 
been employed at the Delaware Rayon 
plant in Newcastle, Del., and these 
workers will be known as “keymen” in 
charge of the new employes. 

Benjamin F. Proud, general manager, 
expects to have approximately 500 
workers employed at the plant when it 
gets into full swing, these employes be- 
ing divided into three shifts of eight 
hours each, as the manufacture of 
rayon calls for continuous operation of 
the machinery. It is planned to start 
up two of the 40 spinning units in the 
first operation, this number to be in- 
creased until the plant is operating at 
capacity. 

In addition to the workers who have 
been in the Delaware plant, a number 
of women have been trained in the 
special classes at the New Bedford 
Textile School, under the supervision 
of a skilled executive of the rayon 
corporation. C. R. Runk is the chief 
chemist of the plant, coming here from 
the Delaware Rayon Co. where he has 
been employed for the last 12 months, 
previous to which he was on the staff 
of the University of Delaware. Dana 
H. Gilligham of this city is to be sales 
agent for the company. 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 





S. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Natural 
Brand and 
Exclusively Converted 





8-14 West 30th St., New York 





ee 


os” ™~, oe Mor : ek 

[<4 _ HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
\ t Wi If so, you are probably a user. 
NS 


If not, write for the 
complete story of— 


KEM Rayon Size 


Worthy member of the “KEM” Line 
of Soluble Oils, Sizings and Finishes. 


KEM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
227-229 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de- 





Rayon Industry. It is particu- 


and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 


Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 


A trial will convince you. 
for details. 


Wm. C. Keyworth 
215 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


The result of fifteen 
years experience in 
developing the highest 
quality of Rayon Size. 
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SUE ooo 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 





RAW & THROWN SILK 










ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


QUUNEUODUEVONUAUSSHUOGUOEOEU OED OU AOOOEU EU AEOEEUEDOEUERIOE 
OU VAAUOEUOENUEOTOTEAUOUOGOOOOEOSUOUAUEOUOOENOUOUE DOU EOUEUBO EO ENOENE 
CUDAUAUAANOGAGODEGEOOUODSVEUSOUNUOEUEDOOEOUNOEOSUOEONOEUEOENI ELL 

HUUAUUADEDATAAA SATU TET AAT E 


SVPEAUUUUUUGEEEEDAUAENUOODOEEREREOUEUOEEUEEURAU OOS OSEROGEOUUOORREROUSUOEOEOASUCUUOOOEREOATOOUERREEOUUEDEEEOOOOU PSOE EDS 


| 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 











**’Tetrakierol’”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Recommenced for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


lee cececcenes| 








| 
| 









Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
| of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
@ ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronte—Montreal 





RAYON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scort D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,MASS. 
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Raw Silk Prices 
Again Decline 


Market Still Waiting for New 
Silk Season, and Business 


Is Slack 


The usual lull preceding a new silk 
crop was in marked evidence in the 
raw silk market this week, and brought 
about a new weakening of prices. 
There was a consistent decline in quo- 
tations, almost day by day, and the 
end of the week found prices about 20c. 


below those of the previous week. 
Trading was spotty and hesitant. Cut- 
ters and manufacturers were in the 


market, but they were obviously in a 
“shopping” mood. Little real business 
was placed. 

There is some speculation in the mar- 
ket regarding the outlook for the new 
silk crop. The early forecasts that the 
crop would be 5% greater than last 
year are being challenged by the more 
skeptical importers; these factors ex- 
pect to see a gain, but they do not look 
for it to exceed 3%. 


The week opened with trading 
quiet; on May 9, the market grew 


somewhat stronger on futures, but 
generally buying was hesitant, a sit- 
uation which continued more or less 
steadily all week. Each drop in prices 
brought a flurry of sales, but neither 
manufacturers nor the trade generally 
showed any real interest. 





Fugitive Colors for Tinting 
Thrown Silk 


Throwsters dye tints, guaranteed as 
fugitive if used under proper conditions, 
are now being distributed to the silk 
industry by the United States Testing 
Co., Inc., by a cooperative purchase 
plan worked out with the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. The purpose of 
this plan is the elimination of claims re- 
sulting from streaks left in silk when a 
tint fails to boil out. 


Preliminary laboratory tests on the 
fugitiveness of dye tints have been con- 
ducted by the United States Testing Co., 
who tested a large number of tints for 
fugitive qualities. With the completion 
of research work, the testing company is 
now able to offer the silk industry 16 
colors which, both from the laboratory 
and practical point of view, are fugitive. 


Little Interest 
In Thrown Silk 


Indifferent Buying Sends Prices 

Down—Hosiery Knitters Place 
Some Business 

The week’s developments in_ the 


thrown silk market somewhat mirrored 
those at the raw silk end. Weavers 


and knitters alike developed a real 
Scotch cautiousness regarding com- 
mitments. They bought grudgingly 
here and there, never in any great 
quantity, and often haggling for re- 
ductions. This mood naturally reacted 


on the market, and prices declined from 
10 to 15c. on most grades. The busi- 
ness placed by the hosiery knitters 
proved a welcome boon; it was in small 
lots, and did not total any great quan- 
tity but in a week of niggardly buying, 
it was accepted with enthusiasm. 

The whole attitude of the buying 
fraternity, traders observed was one 
of watchful waiting; neither weavers 
nor knitters are inclined to commit 
themselves strongly on futures, until 
the new silk crop is heard from. All 
prices were weak, but now and then 
traders held firm on their quotations for 
spot shipment. Futures particularly 
were uncertain, and there was con- 
siderable price-cutting at this end, it 
was reported. 

The market remained confident, 
despite the lull, the general feeling be- 
ing that real strength will develop as 
soon as cocoon selling begins, which 
is expected to occur within a couple 
of weeks. 


Spinners s Forecast 


Good Fall Season 


Research Committee’s Promo- 
tional Work Has Helped 
Market, They Say 


The spun silk market continued quiet 
during the week, but there was a regular 
influx of fair-sized orders for 62 singles, 
and a lesser call for 60s/2. Spot buying 
was the rule, with weavers doing most 
of the buying. Wool and worsted de- 
mand, which was considerable for some 
weeks, has tapered off, factors reported. 

The trade has been much encouraged 
over the promotion work done by the 
Spun Silk Research Committee, espe- 
cially the results of the recent “Sport 
Silks Week.” This drive has awakened 
retailers and the ultimate consumer to a 
greater interest in the dress possibilities 
of spun silk, and it is expected that 
this new interest will result in greater 
sales next fall. Certain dealers say that 
the results of the promotional effort are 
already evident, but the full benefits of 
the drive will not show until next sea- 
son, it is believed. Spinners generally 
are optimistic about the fall prospects. 
The one thing that spun silk needed, 
they say, was to show retailers and con- 
sumers its advantages when used in 
broadcloth and piques. 


Rayon Stocks in Bond 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, reports stocks of rayon 
held in bonded warehouses on March 


31, 1929, as follows: 

Description Pounds Value 
Rayon Waste, Staple Fiber, 

Waste not advanced further 

than Sliver or Roving, and 

Yarns made from Waste.. 331,699 $167,915 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 2,863,418 1,857,981 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR FEB. 28, 1929 
Rayon Waste, Staple Fiber, 

Waste not advanced further 

than Sliver or Roving, and 

Yarns made from Waste... . 305,444 158,045 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 2,889,287 1,910,079 





Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


National Raw Silk Exchange 





: : . Close For the Week Close Net 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.50 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15... . $5.35 Month May 8 High Low May I4 Chg. 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.40 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. a ee $10 5.10 4.92 4.97 —.13 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.55 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.. | a — te 506 5.08 494 495 — II 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.20 Japan filature, XX, 13/15. oe... ee July oe 300 5.00 4.87 4.89 — 11 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. , eS Japan filature, best X, 13/15... "485 — ‘ea amte ae 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5.35 Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.80 September. 4.84 4.84 4.77 4.80 —.04 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops................. 2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 4.00 oun. 484 484 477 480 —.04 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX. a le ais 7.20 Canton filature. new style 20/22... 3.90 ae. 484 484 477 4.79 —.05 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.30 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon........... 2.005  -Sy\eccenttiar 484 485 477 4.79 —.05 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5.80 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5.10 seas ee male ease ie eae 
Fosiery tram, CrACK AA. 2.26.66 ees seeeses 5.70 Grand XX (White) 20/22.......... 5.05 May to May : otal con : ‘= 
TRUONG EI on 08 ooo fe oo 5 5 nce ain, ois al eiore, 5 5.65 Sp. erack (Yellow) 20/22........... 5.05 ae One bales 3,645; total approximate value 
: Sp crack (White) 20/22............ 5.00 VSI, 742. 

Spun Silk Yarns Crack (Yellow? 20/22.......... in, 

Terms: 2% 10, net 60 Crack (White) 20/22....... 4.95 
WZ. ccccscese S439 GO Zo oc sccceces $4.7) 
WY 2ccccsccccee 4.55 YA ees aeO) 
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'Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wfitis Dhornton, R. F. | 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford : Philadelphia. od 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
ae =e 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Te aaa mr 
Underwear 


Hosiery Sweater 
eaving 


YARNS. 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bidg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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an 
New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


| Won. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
| 108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 








O. J. CARON” 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Woolen and YARNS 


Merino 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


For Weaving 
and Knitting 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 
For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., | 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—-Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 

C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— | 
Walter W, Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


| 

| 

In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





| 
— 


FALLS YARN MILLS. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 


Fine Woolen and Merino Yarns 
Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | 







STEHT TEMA MM NRPS 
Z RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS : 
: TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine : 
: ANDREW K. HENRY 
2 MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 3 


all 
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WORSTED YARNS 








General Decline in Yarns 


Spinners Reduce Prices 
Following Raw Material 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been a general and 

thorough revision in yarn quota- 
tions named by representative spinners, 
reductions averaging 5c. a pound. Brad- 
ford weaving and knitting as well as 
French system spinners have taken part 
in this movement which is the most 
drastic and concerted among spinners 
this year in respect to changes in prices. 
There has been little or no response 
irom manufacturers from this cut and 
opinion is that instead of stimulating 
business it has weakened confidence of 
buyers, who are now looking for still 
lower prices from spinners they know 
to be in need of new orders. 

Lower yarn prices have come from 
two causes, the more important of which 
is the lower range of wool prices now 
quoted; spinners are also in need of 
new orders and price-cutting has been 
accelerated by extremely keen competi- 
tion for the limited amount of business 
passing. The last two weeks have seen 
a falling off in demand from manufac- 
turers who are now looking for lower 
prices from those spinners who are 
habitual price-cutters, believing they 
will soon break the new and lower price 
list named. 


Outerwear Group Leads 


The first group of spinners to lower 
their price was the outerwear who are 
now quoting on the basis of $1.40 for 
2-20s, 50s, this figure being a drop of 
74c. from the former level, representing 
an important chang? in yarns of this 
type. It means spinners will be com- 
pelled to accept the new and lower level 
for all undelivered balances on contracts 
now on their books. These are felt not 
to be large but the reduction will have 
a more important effect upon manufac- 












Bradford System 
2—12s, low com. (36s). $1.10 -$1.15 





2-16, low com. (36—40s). 1.15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 2—24s, low } (44s) 1.20 - 1.25 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bid. (46—48s).. 1.35 — 1.40 
2 26s to 2-30s. 4 bld. (48s) 1.423— 1.47} 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bld.S. A. (46s). 1.45 — 1.50 
2-32s, 4 bld. (48—50s) 1.50 - 1.524 
2-20s, 3? bld. (56s) 1.55 — 1.60 
2—26s, } bld. (56s) 1.60 - 1.65 
2-36s, } bld. (56s) 1.65°- 1.70 
2-32s, } bld. (60s) 1.65 — 1.70 
2-36s, } bld. (60s) 1.70 - 1.75 
2-—40s, 4 bid. (60)... 1.75 — 1.80 
2-50s, high } bld. (64s) 1.90 - 1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s) 2.00 — 2.05 
2-60s, fine, (70s) 2.40 - 2.45 


turers of knitted outerwear, many of 
whom have substantial orders for goods 
on which they are now making deliv- 
eries. They will experience difficulty in 
making shipments on these contracts at 
their former price level and it is be- 
lieved they will be forced to make price 
concessions in line with what spinners 
have done. In other words it is prob- 
able a revision in goods prices will be 
the result of this latest price cut by the 
spinning trade. 

Many counts and qualities have been 
cut even further than the reductions an- 
nounced and spinners of single counts 
used by the bathing-suit trade are quot- 
ing prices 10c. or more under those 
asked at the peak this year. The best 
quarter blood in single 15s Bradford is 
quoted at $1.424 comparing with the top 
price this year of $1.474, but there are 
other spinners willing to sell this count 
several cents lower, being an example 
of competition for the desirable bathing 
suit volume which is now nearing an 
end for the current season. 


Fleisher to Buy Top 


Interest has been aroused by the an- 
nouncement of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., one of the largest sales yarn spin- 
ners in the country, that for the time 
being at least they will stop buying wool 
and will buy top altogether. It is not 
definitely known whether they mean to 
continue this practice or whether it is to 
take advantage of a temporary condition 
of the raw material and top situation. 
If it is a permanent arrangement it will 
have a decided effect upon the medium 
wool section of the market and on the 
other hand will have a far-reaching 
effect upon top-makers. 

Another development of importance 

(Continued on page 127) 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


20s, high, } bld. (50s) ; $1.52; 
20s, ? bid. (56s) $1.60 — 1.623 
26s, ¢ bld. (56s) 1.65 — 1.67} 
30s, 4 bld. (60s) 1.673- 1.723 
30s, fine warp (66—70s) 1.774-— 1.82) 
40s, } bld. (60—64s) 1.80 - 1.85 
50s, (66—7Qs) 2.023- 2.07} 
60s, (70s) 2.35 — 2.40 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2—20s low, } bld. (44s) $1.20 
2-18s to 2-20s, } bid. (50s). $1.40 — 1.423 
2-26s, } bld. (50s) 1.45 — 1.474 
2—30s, } bid. (50s) 1.50 -— 1.523 
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No Comeback in 


Wool Top Prices 


Steady Mill Pressure to Get Prices 
Down—Sinking Wool Market 
Incentive 


Boston.—Some new business has 
been placed during the week in fine, 
half-blood and 58s for Bradford spin- 
ning at firm prices, the latter top at 
$1.225, but competition is still very 
keen. Quarter blood tops, it is said, are 
being offered not on the basis of wool 
possessed or on current market level, 
although at the low of the year at this 
time, but on some lower level of values 
anticipated. Said one large topmaker: 
“Big orders are being thrown at us at 
crazy prices. We intend to hold our 
ground until the situation becomes 
clearer or else we are positively com- 
pelled to do business without profit.” 

In some quarters business is offered 
in fine tops at $1.27 and in 4 bloods at 
$1.25. The crossbred tops from foreign 
wools are neglected and prices have 
been lowered approximately 2c. per 
pound on the average. Deliveries on old 
orders and contracts continue very sat- 
isfactory. Tops are going into con- 
sumption and no one seems to be stock- 
ing any yarns. The Bradford market 
after a steady decline for the past twelve 
months is now firming up. 

There is a slow market in noils and 
little moving of any grade. Dealers 
seem content if they can obtain ruling 
values on their sales, but continue to 
find mill buyers naming lower prices. 
Where the demand is steady, as in the 
case of the best fine noil, a firm situa- 
tion prevails. 

The proposed noil duty has _ not 
affected the market to any considerable 
degree, so far as domestic sorts are con- 
cerned. The additional duty proposed 
of 2c. per pound is so small that it is 
hardly likely to affect the matter of im- 
ports. Carbonized noils are not im- 


(Continued on page 127) 


bid. (56s) 


2-20s, 3 
} bid. (60s) 1.70 


2-20s, 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50 $1.30 
30s, 60—40 1. 40 
30s, 70-30 1.50 
30s, 80-20 1.60 
Prices at Bradford, Eng. 

s d 
2-16s, 36s 2 34 
2-24s, 44s 2 7 
2—36s, 58s 4 3 
2-48s, 64s 5 I 
2-60s, 70s 6 a 
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PARAMOUNT 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE 


For Improved Finishing Of 
Ingrain, Picot Edge and 


Fine Hosiery 


Superior Quality and Increased Production are the results 


being obtained by leading mills operating this new low 
temperature unit. 


To secure a better finish of fine hosiery it is important that 
the operative be able to manipulate the stockings on the 
rear as well as the front side of the forms. The NEW 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE is especially designed for finish- 
ing Picot Edge, Ingrain and all high-grade hosiery, where 
quality appearance is imperatively essential to reflect the 
fine intrinsic characteristics of the product. 


Forms mounted on the SWIVEL TABLE can be turned a 
full 180 degrees, enabling the operative to adjust the 
stocking on the reverse as well as the front side of the form 
and with equal ease. 


Ingrain numbers that require sponging or spraying on the 
forms can be handled most advantageously inasmuch as 
the Swivel Feature permits efficient moistening on both 
sides of the board and production in consequence is greatly 
increased. The forms when in either the front or reversed 
position are held stationary. This factor of rigidity is very 
necessary to produce quality boarding and rapid production. 


A handle is provided on the end of each swivel for turning 
the form without touching the form itself or the stocking 
on it. This means of turning prevents any derangement of 
the fabric after stocking has been put in place. 


Forms can also be set in any selected stationary position 


Combining the SWIVEL FORM TABLE with the PARA- 
MOUNT LOW-TEMPERATURE “WATER DRY?” sys- 
tem of heating produces a means of finishing fine hosiery 
that is the most advanced and desirable in the industry 
today—and the most economical. 


An analysis of the initial cost, cost of operation and main- 
tenance will reveal how finishing costs can be reduced and 
standards of quality improved by installing Paramount 
Forms. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG 
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You Can 
Make Clean-Cut 


Numbers 
with the 


AMERICAN 


GEARED 


Numbering Machine 
Model 42 


Make your tickets reflect the 
quality of your product. The 
American prints from sharp 
steel type. It is  self-inking 
and is quickly changed. It 
prevents errors through blurred 
numbers. 


Special models for every need of 
the Textile Industry. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


Numbers 

Instantly 

Changed 

The touch of a 

finger and 19% 

becomes 82% in- 
stantly. The speed 

NUMBERING MACHINE co. 

piece, case and 


and ease of opera- 
224-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ae ee ee 


tion makes the 
Model 42 ideal for 
Branch: 105 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. goods 


numbering style, 










BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


_ Knuckle 
Joint 









= Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Caialogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


— 





BALING PRESSES 


For Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


-ECONOMY BALER CO 


Ann Arbor, 
Dept. J 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


+ 


Some Aspects of Wool Tariff 





q 
B 


Rug Manufacturers Helped—Matchings 


Defined But 


Boston. 

RICES continue to slip off in the 

wool district and yet in some quar- 
ters a slightly firmer tendency is per- 
ceivable. It is not unlikely, according 
to some houses, that somewhere near 
current low level the market may begin 
to firm up. A languid interest was 
manifested in the proposed changes in 
the wool schedule, unrelieved by any 
particular interest on the part of manu- 
facturers in spot wools. The main 
ieatures of the tariff proposal stood out 
clearly—higher rates on medium and 
fine wools; lower rates on low wools; 
higher rates on carpet wools suitable for 
clothing manufacture; a larger assort- 
ment of wools available to carpet manu- 
facturers free of duty. As to prices on 
spot wools the market was without 
comeback and the lows of the year were 
made. A little spotty purchasing of new 
clip wools occurred here and there with 
the price basis working out rather 
definitely to around 90c. clean landed 
Boston for the fine grades. 

The main features of the: tariff bill 
before the House as related to the wool 
trade consist in the proposal to advance 
the clean content of wool imports from 


-$0. 
45 
45 
44 


97 
. 88 


Pulled—Eastern 


(Scoured Basis) 
-$1 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine 

Staple fine 4 bld 

Fine and fine medium 
blood 
blood 


Mohair—Domestic 


Best carding $0.48 -$0. 


Best combing 


1 
. 36 
. 46 
. 46 
. 45 


W hat 


Is 


3lc. to 34c. and if the imported wools 
shall have been sorted or matched 
(which is sorting carried to a higher 
degree and requiring further expert 
labor), the clean content duty shall be 
36c. per pound. In determining what 
constitutes a “sorted” or a “matched” 


**Sistan’’ ? 


wool everything depends upon the 
preservation of the identity of the 
individual fleece. Before wools are 
shipped to the United States from the 


several primary centers the fleeces are 
skirted, the neck, belly and britch wools 
are removed, leaving the fleece intact 
for shipment. The fleeces are then 
classed as to grade 50s, 64s or 70s as 
the case may be. These classed and 
skirted wools will apparently come in at 
34c. per pound clean content. But if, in 
addition, the fleece has been ripped open 
or the rig or back which runs along 
the backbone of the animal, and which 
is of inferior wool, has been removed 
then the resultant wool will be classed 
as matchings or sorted wool and as- 
sessed at 36c. per pound clean content. 

The inferior heavy shrinking wools 
removed in the operation of skirting, 
covering necks, bellies, dunglocks, etc., 
are not mentioned in the paragraph. 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


ee 
These are “sorts” not sorted wool, and 
it is hardly credible that a higher duty 
than 34c. would be demanded. As noth- 
ing is said on the matter there may be 
some legal ground for disagreement. 

The new tariff seems to be more ad- 
vantageous to carpet manufacturers than 
to any other branch of wool manufac- 
turing. In addition to 28 types of car- 
pet wools actually specified, rug manu- 
facturers will be allowed to utilize all 
other wools of whatever origin not finer 
than 40s. In current tariff five types 
of carpet wool only are specified but to 
these have been added 23 other origin 
wools, one of which “sistan” is some- 
what a puzzle to importers. The object 
of the committee in specifically naming 
practically the entire range of carpet 
wool imports was, it is said, for the 
purpose of avoiding litigation and pro- 
test in the Customs Court, compara- 
tively recent cases of which were native 
South American wools and Welsh 
Mountain wools. 

Considered favorable to carpet man- 
ufacturers in the new provision that 
four years instead of three years are 
allowed for holding carpet wools before 
proof is submitted that they have gone 
into the manufacture of carpets. An 
additional provision is also construed 
favorably. In the new bill the expres- 
sion “have been used in the manufacture 
of yarns to be used in the manufacture 
of rugs, carpets, or other floor cover- 
ings” is noted; whereas in the current 
tariff the provision runs “that the wools 
have been used in the manufacture of 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


4 


.00 
92 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


$0.43 -$0. 45 
45 - .48 


Turkey fair, average 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Australian: 
00 
85 
«ea 


$0 98 
8 
73 


Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
oe 
43 
. 41 
Buenos Aires: 
NS cick ia oat s biaeae .33- 
56, 36-408... 2250s 31 - 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. | 
China Filling Fleece...... 
Szechuen ass’t......... 

Cordova 

oe black face.... 


y 


“ 
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SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 


Lap— 


Fine white 
Fine colored......... 


Thread White Worsted— 


Fine.. ; 
blood 


Thread Colored Worsted— 


Fine two-ply 
4 blood, two-ply... 


Card— 


eh 
Medium white........ 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 


Merinos— 


Coarse light 
Fine dark..... 
Fine light... .. 


Serges— 


Blue... 
Black. ... 
Red.... 


Knit— 


Red.. 
Light hoods 


Worsteds— 


Black 
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RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and heat, but admit from 
30% to 40% more light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 degrees—ventilate 
without drafts—allow for independent operation of center- 
swing ventilators in steel sash. Made of attractively stained 
wood strips woven parallel; they are practically wear-proof. 


Send measurements for complete information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 


(Industrial Division) 


124 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES fo sr 


Seeeeeseceseseecesececes eeeseeee Seeeeeeee SSOSSHKSceeceeseeSSSPeseessseeesessseeesese 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
124 N. La Salle St., Chicago, MI. 
Send complete KA-TOX details at once. 


Naine 


American We are pleased to announce that 
we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic 
Acid 90%. 


* 

Formic Victor Formic Acid is almost 
chemically pure, water white in 
color, and is packed in domestic 
carboys containing 115 pounds 


Acid each. 


Write for sample and quotation 
from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


NASHVILLE 











Letters of Recommendation 


P.Q. 


For two generations, users of silicates of soda have 
known the quality signified by the trade mark P.Q. 
That’s why so many bleachers and dyers now specify 


P.Q. Silicates. “Star” Brand is the proper name for 
the P.Q. textile silicate. 


Nr 











Try it and convince yourself. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
General Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office, 205 W. Wacker Dr. 

















HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 


Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


AREFULLY watching every detail in the 
C dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 

You, too, will like our service. Send 

us a trial order. 


Fiorence 
DYE-WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 





NOTTINGHAM CURD | 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
\\ RED OIL OLIVE OIL 


} Wn FLAKE SOAPS 


| Olive SOAP orbit, YY. 
| Soap Powder For Mill Floors . \ 


Let Us Supply You 













Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


M. Salter &? Sons 


Foreign WOOLEN RAGS 


Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Domestic 


Mills at Saugus, Mass. 





IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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WOOL — Continued 





rugs, carpets or other floor coverings.” 
Carpet manufacturers therefore get an- 
other year’s grace and then have only 
to show that the consumption of these 
wools for carpet manufacture has prog- 
ressed to the yarn stage. 

The situation from the woolen mill 
standpoint is less favorable. On wools 
44s and down they will be at par with 
worsted manufacturers but in their use 
of certain wools covered by paragraph 
1101 they will be handicapped by a 
rather sharp advance in the actual duty. 
Some of the so-called carpet wools have 
been used rather extensively in woolen 
manufacture. This applies particularly 
to the East Indian wools and to a lesser 
degree to the Thibetan and Balled China 
wools. Under the current tariff these 
wools pay a 12c. grease duty if used in 
clothing manufacture. In the proposed 
new bill the duty is placed at 24c. clean 
content. Handlers of these wools state 
that the clean content provision will 
result in an average advance of at least 
8c. per pound on the clean wool, rang- 
ing from 3 to 10c. on varying 
shrinkages. 





Sluggish Market Only 
In Wastes and Rags 


Demand for Wool Substitutes Lacks 
Volume—Some Interest in 
Specialties 


Boston.—Reworked wool  manu- 
facturers during the week received a 
little additional business but their de- 
liveries at this time though not ex- 
cessive are substantially larger than the 
new business arriving. They show 
little or no disposition to purchase rags 
in advance of new orders. Prices on 
wool substitutes and woolen rags are 
tending to become nominal. Clips are 
as firm as anything. Woolen rags show 
an easy tendency following the down- 
ward drift in mixed rags. There is 
some talk about recent “violent” fluctua- 
tions in values but apart from one or 
two sorts which went up too rapidly on 
short supply and a temporary spurt in 
demand the market continues sluggish. 

The substitute and rag trade were 
rather surprised at the small advance 
named in the bill for tariff revision, 
now before the House. The growers’ 
association asked for 36c. but the Ways 
and Means Committee placed the duty 


at 8c. Under provisions of the tariff 
now in force carbonized rags are 
brought in under a duty of 74c. per 
pound. If Paragraph 1105 as_ re- 


written should become law then an ad- 
ditional duty of 7c. per pound will be 
exacted on carbonized rags, that is to 
say a carbonized rag would carry a duty 
of 15¢. a pound. 

Rag interests are relieved of the fear 
of a prohibitive duty on types of old 
materials not accumulated in any large 
quantity in the United States by the 


altogether innocuous proposal to add 
half a cent per pound to the prevailing 
rag duty. Some there are, however, who 
feel that a flat duty of 8c. on all rags 
and clips is hardly fair, pointing out 
that a German or British knit at 20c. 
pays as high a duty as a white hosiery 
clip at 80c. 

The wool waste market continues a 
slow affair. Mill buying is insufficient 
to sustain values and yet weakness is 
prevented by the fact that stocks of good 
materials are quite restricted. Since 
the beginning of the month there has 
been no change in the attitude of traders 
toward choice white and _ colored 
threads. The best domestic white may 
bring around 93c. and the very choice 
two-ply colored spinners’ threads 52c. 
The lap wastes are all firm. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foregn 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended May 11, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 





May Il 1929 1928 

Domestic... 1,648,000 25,039,000 31,600,000 
Foreign. 1,359,000 58,261,000 54,971,000 
Total... . 3,007,000 83,300,000 86,571,000 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston.......... 1,359,000 58,261,000 54,971,000 
Philadelphia..... 1,325,000 37,325,000 22,519,000 
New York.. 826,000 32,463,000 23,578,000 
Total.. _ 3,510,000 128,050,000 101,068,000 


Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 123) 


to the outerwear section of the trade was 
the decision of two of the largest spin- 
ners of Bradford outerwear counts to 
make a stronger attempt to sell knitters 
who had formerly bought most of their 
yarns through jobbers. One of the 
spinners in question has added two 
salesmen to his force in that section 
to solicit business that formerly came 
to him indirectly. 

These instances indicate spinners are 
girding themselves for an even more 
severe fight for business than has yet 
been seen. One of the largest, states 
they are studying the advisability of 
eliminating the steps in manufacture 
that they have found to be less profitable 
and to concentrate upon those that they 
have found by experience to be the most 
profitable. As an example one may de- 
cide to stop combing tops and another 
may decide to stop dyeing their yarns 
and have this work done by a trade dyer. 


Buying Curtailed Further 


The reduction in weaving counts both 
Bradford and French has had the oppo- 
site effect contemplated. Instead 
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stimulating sales it has made buyers 
more conservative and spinners report 
the dullest week they have had in sev- 
eral months. The lower prices will be 
digested by manufacturers before there 
is any decided trend in either direction 
and then it is probable the latter will 
decide to buy in even smaller amounts, 
a majority of them feeling the end of 
the decline in wools has not yet arrived. 

Although spinners have made sub- 
stantial reductions in yarns they have 
not reduced in conformance with the 
in the wool market. Quarter 
blood wools have declined from the peak 
approximately 15c. while yarns spun 
from the same grade have fallen only 
74c. Spinners state the difference is due 
to the fact they sold little yarn at the 
peak and on the other hand were unable 
to buy raw material at the lowest point 
and therefore they are unable to give 
their customers the benefit of the full 
reduction in wools. 


losses 


Wool Top Market 


(Continued from page 123) 


ported in any large quantities, but as 
the duty in the new bill would amount 
to 28c. the excess 4c. per pound over 
current rate might prove a factor in a 
close market. 


Some handlers and importers are not 
altogether satisfied with a flat duty on 
noils. They point out that a carpet noil 
at 30c. pays exactly the same duty as a 
cashmere noil at $3 a pound. They 
think that some distinction ought to be 
made between the low priced and high 
priced materials. 


During the week there arrived from 
the foreign markets 165 bales of Tussah 
noils and 89 bales of white silk noils. 
The demand for these commodities has 
been far from brisk during the past 
month or two, but at the close of last 
vear and during the opening weeks of 
1929 there was a very good demand at 
fairly high prices. The supply of rayon 
noils seems fully equal to the demand 
from the mills. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tope—Boston, Nominal 


Fine (64-66s)........... teens SRS 
Half-blood (60-62s)...... i 1.27—1.28 
High 2 blood (58s) ...... 1.22—1. 23 
Aver } blood (56s)........ 1.16—1.17 
ee eee 1. 10—1.12 
High } blood (50s) ............ 1.05—1.07 
EM es. ico warerainsece'b a 1.04—1.05 
SGe 8 Bane WM Ea... 6. 06s .99—1.00 
Ne |) es ae 92— .93 
Ce a 3 oe 87— .88 
368S A.andN 7 .85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
i eee ee praca eee $0.90-$0.92 
Half-blood...... : bie Senne ee .83— .85 
High # blood... .73— .78 
Aver. } blood .65— .70 
Low { blood ... .60— .65 
High 3 blood... . .55— .58 
MRR cacsicces : .53— .55 
rss as od adindan dus aebnes ce -50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (May 7) 
Re ware. oe eee crea dee nen 46d 
RN Be 2 gk, oie ue Balas 43d 
POON NOURS xs ec ccacidecense 4ld 
Half-blood low (5fa)................ 38d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 324d 
~ — EIDENGS (SEED, 5. sc cciesiveiccwse 27d 
Ce iin. same sc mace adic 234d 
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BiCCO 


ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


VOLUME 


FOREMOST IN UNIFORMITY 
FOREMOST IN STABILITY 


Put BECCO to any test and be convinced. 


Ask us to demonstrate BECCO bleaching at your mill, without 
obligation, or, if you prefer, send us samples for laboratory process- 


ing with BECCO. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INC. 


STATION B 


BLEACH BETTER, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 






WITH BECCO 





Now You Can Size Your 


Warps with Less Breakage 


*“Watch 
the 


Weaving” 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=(CATALOG—"— 


Bosson & Lane 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil 
Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 

Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


for All Textiles 


DD Victrolyn to your size bath. Let this modern 
£ lubricant keep your warps running smoothly, easily 

. and with so much less breakage. For Victrolyn 
proves more satisfactory for this work than tallow. It 
penetrates more quickly . . . mixes with the size more 
readily, more uniformly. And you can bank on cleaner 
work 


Victrolyn is an economical oil to use. It’s almost com- 
pletely free of water when you buy it. And you need mix 
but 5 pounds to every 300 gallons of size. 


A test of Victrolyn in your own slashers will prove 
more than a page of claims. Let us send you a 10 
gallon can for trial. If it should prove unsatis- 
factory, return the unused portion at our expense. 
Write. 


-VICTRHOLYN- 


(REG US PAT OFF) 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


German Dye Exports 


Totals for 1928 Average Close 
to 1927 
In 1928 exports of artificial dyestuffs 


amounted to 30,651 tons which com- 
pares with 29,735 tons in 1927 and 21,- 


168 tons in 1926. In the two later 
years reparation deliveries are in- 
cluded. The 1928 figure was divided 
among 42 countries as follows: 
Belgium. . 1,294 Spain.. 219 
Bulgaria....... 237 Czechoslovakia. 3,499 
Denmark. 170 Hungary....... 373 
Danse. ... 2... 14 Egypt. 166 
Finland........ 174 British India. . _ 3,784 
ae 406 ee 6,876 
Greece....... 127 SI as & Sa 500 792 
Britain. ..... 1,071 Dutch East 
Italy. . 954 See 573 
Jugoslavia . 366 a 28 
Lativia........ 98 IN a ci S00 6:07 166 
Lithuania...... 44 POI 5 <s00c0 TN 
Luxembourg... 35 Argentina.. oe as 243 
Holland...... 1,568 OS ae 379 
Norway........ 140 Canada......s 304 
Austria........ 689 REE crs bd 71 
E. Poland...... 609 Colombia...... 78 
Portugal....... 179 pO See 312 
Roumania...... 653 Venezuela...... 23 
Russia... 934 South Africa... 863 
Sweden.... 660 Australia...... 38 
Switzerland. . 917 


Exports of synthetic indigo totalled 
11,969 tons in 1928 against 14,302 tons 
in 1927 and 12,432 tons in 1926. The 
destinations of the 1928 figures were as 
follows: 


Belgium. 235 Egypt. . ~ 
France...... 21 British India. . 670 
Great Britain.. 42 COURS 6.5.5 0:65: "7,337 
Italy. Ba dei 51 BN Tere 716 
Jugo... ; 26 Dutch E. Indies 642 
Holland.. 523 PIOUS ¢ casted s 926 
Russia. 246 | ae 147 
Czechoslovakia. 75 Mexico........ 58 
Hungary. « SZ U.S.A 104 


I-xports of alizarin red amounted to 
2,357 tons in 1928 which is a big ad- 
vance on 1927 when only 975 tons were 
exported and 499 tons in 1926. British 
India was quite the most important 
market, taking 1,872 tons in 1928 
against 678 tons in 1927 and 236 tons 
in 1926. 

Exports of anthracene mordants in 
1928 totalled 2,180 tons which compares 
with 3,088 tons in 1927 and 2,502 tons 


in 1926. Details are shown as follows 
for 1928: 
Belgium. 53 Spain..... 46 
Finland..,... 9 Cze schosloy. akia. 25 
France., 154 Hungary..... 21 
Britain ; 287 British India. . 184 
Holland..... 122 SN Ss 50 6h 24 
Austria... . 34 Japan. . 70 
Russia... ... 77 Dutch E. Indies 76 
Italy... . 105 EMME os 5k bcs 43 
Sweden 106 Canada.. ae 33 
Switzerland 79 U.S.A . 548 


Imports of anthracene mordants, and 
alizarine red amounted to 74 tons in 
1928, against 12 tons in 1927 and 159 
tons in 1926. 

Imports of other dyes totalled 4,318 
tons in 1928 which compares with 4,568 


tons in 1927 and 3,295 tons in 1926. 
Details for 1928 are shown as follows: 
Belgium. 457 Austin... 55 ss 58 
France..... » SZ Switzerland.... 1,758 
Great Britain.. 95 ey Baws scnae oee 

Holland. 580 





New Brown for Printing 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. is placing 
on the market a new vat brown for 
printing. This new brown, called Ponsol 
Brown 4R paste for printing, produces 
desirable bright reddish shades of good 
fastness. 

Ponsol Brown 4R paste for printing 
possesses all of the characteristics suit- 
able for use by the printer, having been 
prepared especially for this trade. 

It will be extremely useful as a self 
color for the production of full shades 
and it will be of considerable value in 
combination with the Sulfanthrene or 
Ponsol colors as well, on cotton, silk and 
rayon. 





European Dyestuffs laden 


SWITZERLAND 


Though the production of dyes was 
well up in 1927 on 1926, only a small 
advance was made in 1928. The posi- 
tion was, however, satisfactory despite 
increased competition. There was par- 
ticularly good business in special col- 
ors for viscose and acetate rayon or 
for both. Exports of aniline dyes were 
7,652 tons in 1928 against 7,557 tons 
in 1927, and the countries of destina- 
tion are shown in the following table 
of exports: 

——1928 
Millions 








Millions 


Tons ofFranes Tons of Francs 
Gomory... 1,724 13.4 1,993 14.2 
France. . 557 re 2 787 10.8 
D8. 4; 540 .6 471 5.5 
Great Britain. 542 .6 507 6.3 
Ok ok * 


Exports of synthetic indigo amounted 
to 2052 tons valued at 4.6 million 
francs in 1928 which compares with 
1,534 tons valued at 3.8 million francs 


in 1927. It is anticipated that there 
will be stronger competition on the 


but this is 
Switzerland 


world market during 1929, 
not expected to affect 
more than anywhere else. 


BELGIUM 


A new company known as the Soc. 
Industrialle et Commerciale Produits 
Chimiques has been formed with a capi- 
tal of 5 million francs at Brussels. The 
company has been formed through the 
intermediary of the Union Chimique 
Belge and the Soie Artificiale d’Obourg. 
The former concern is to hold about 
60% of the shares in the newly formed 
enterprise. 

ae ae 

The Mutuelle Solvay Co. announce a 
dividend of 15%. The profits in 1928 
were Fr. 63,590,000 against Fr. 20,- 
130,000 in 1927 when the dividend was 
passed. 
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Louis E. Murphy Elected 
President E. F. Houghton & Co. 


At a special meeting of the board of 


directors of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, held April 29, Louis E. 
Murphy was elected president, to suc- 
ceed the late president, Chas. E. Car- 
penter, who died April 6. 

A. E. Carpenter was elected first vice- 
president and treasurer, and George W. 
Pressell was elected second vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 

The directors of the company are as 
follows: Louis E. Murphy, Aaron E. 
Carpenter, George W. Pressell, R. H. 
Patch, Mrs. N. Greenlee, Miss M. M. 
Menningen, C. Howard Butler, S. H. 
Willison, and Robert E. Lamberton. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. were organ- 
ized in 1865. They are manufacturers 
of oils and leathers for the industries. 
They have plants in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and Detroit. Their products are 
sold all over the world. 


Fafnir Bearing Expands Plant 


The Fafnir Bearing Co. of New 
Britain, Conn., has added two new 
wings to its plant, increasing its floor 
space nearly 50%, to a space of ap- 
proximately nine acres. This addition 
to its factory has been made necessary 
by the increasing popularity of its new 
ball-bearing spring shackles introduced 
last January on all Studebaker cars. 
Arrangements are being made for the 
adoption of Fafnir ball bearing spring 


shackles by manufacturers of other 
popular American cars. 
The Fafnir company reports excel- 


lent business in its other ball bearing 
lines, and the adoption of Fafnir 
equipment in a number of new and un- 
usual industrial applications. 


Managing Personnel of 
Charles Cooper Co. 


Following the death on April 20 of 
Charles Colman Kelley, general man- 
ager of the Charles Cooper Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt., makers of knitting ma- 
chines and spring and latch needles, the 
company announces that the business 
will be continued under the direction 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper Kelley, owner 
and general manager, William  T. 
Barratt, manager of the Machine Dept., 
John J. Hayes, manager of the Needle 
Depts. and George H. Rogers, manager 
of sales. 


Hurley and Roche Buy 
Binks Spray Equipment Co. 


Neil C. Hurley and J. F. Roche, oper- 
ating as a company, known as the Chicago 
Utilities Corp., have purchased and taken 
over the active management of the newly 
reorganized Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl., 
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A NEW NATIONAL FAST 


BLUE 
For Cotton, Rayon and Silk 


ATIONAL Diazine Blue 
+‘ 4 RL Cone. is a De- 
veloped Dye distinguished by 
good all-around fastness and 
is especially recommended for 
the production of navy blues 
on tub silks. It possesses good 
solubility and is well adapted 
for application in machines 
made of monel metal and cop- 
per; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron 
also. 


This new product discharges 
excellently with hydrosulfite 
and is suitable for combina- 
tion with any of the other dyes 
of this class. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co.,Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 


TORONTO 


Nationa. Dyes 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 





et is 


BETTER. | 


Ohi! STTee 





IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS KNITTING OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator containing 
no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble without aid 
of soaps. Neatsfoot Oil in soluble form for silk 
throwing and hosiery yarns. 


Atlas Refinery, Newark, N. J. 
Textile Oil Specialists Since 1887 











THE CORRECT 
TREATMENT 


of rayon requires the complete emulsification and 
removal of the oils and other impurities without 
injury to the fibres. 


‘This is exactly the results when the 


Wrando 


and Service 











are used. 





‘hese special purpose alkalies are guaranteed in the 
treatment of rayon to produce absolutely clean and 
white goods, which means that better and brighter 
shades can be obtained in the dyeing process, and 
unimpaired tensile strength in the finished product. 





Ask your 
supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 





The J. B. FORD Co., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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anufacturing a complete line of spray 
ainting equipment and spray cooling sys- 
ms. This company was formerly known 
s the Binks Spray Equipment Co. 

Mr. Hurley, president of the new com- 
any, was formerly vice-president, presi- 
‘nt and chairman of the board of directors 
i the Hurley Machine Co. 

J. F. Roche, who was formerly manager 
i the Montana Power Co., vice-president 
{ the Apex Electric Distributing Co. and 
ssistant to the president of the Edison 
lectric Appliance Co., is executive vice- 
‘resident and treasurer of the reorganized 
ompany. 

The board of directors contains names of 
nany outstanding business and industrial 
eaders in Chicago, including George A. 
lughes, president of the Edison Electric 
\ppliance Co.; N. L. Howard, president 
if the Chicago & Great Western Railroad; 
Neil C. Hurley; Robert Chambers; J. F. 
Roche; William Hoch and Paul Morrison. 


oe: Gilmer Co., Business Gains 
6% in 12 Months 


The L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, 
nanufacturers of endless belts for more 
than a quarter of a century, recently an- 
nounced a 36% business increase for the 
last 12 months. This gain follows a long 
ind consistent increase over a period of 
many years. 

J. S. Krauss, president of the L. H. 
Gilmer Co. made the following statement 


when recently interviewed: ‘Whatever 
success has come to us, has come, I be- 
lieve, for two simple reasons: We have 


ilways tried to make a good, sound prod- 
ict and we have endeavored not only to 
keep abreast of the times, but to anticipate, 
i little in advance, changing conditions and 
1ew needs of industry.” 


Dot Lubricating Equipment 
Business Purchased by Alemite 


The line of industrial lubricating 
equipment bearing the “Dot” name has 
been purchased by the Alemite Mfg. 
Corp. of Chicago, which will continue 
its manufacture and sale. 

The Carr Fastener Co. of Cambridge, 
Mass., which formerly manufactured 
the Dot lubrication system, is now con- 
centrating on the manufacture and sale 
of the Dot line of fasteners. 


Joins Federal Phosphorus Co. 


Frank M. Noble, formerly in charge 
of dyeing and finishing at the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., and later 
with Sandoz Chemical Works, has 
joined the sales force of the Federal 
Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
will represent that concern in Alabama 
ind Georgia. 





Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Kxpansion 


Atlanta Harness 


& Reed Mfg. Co., 
\tlanta, Ga., have 


placed contract for 
the erection of a two-story addition, 
'4x120 ft. in length, to provide larger 
nanufacturing facilities. Robert & Co., 
| Atlanta, Ga., are the architects and 
ngineers handling this project. 


\dds Design Department 


_The Royal Loom Exchange, Passaic, 
J., has opened a designing depart- 
ient for Jacquard designs and print 


goods effects under the management of 
Wm. C. Naumann, president and Albert 
Deardon, of Bradford, England. Mr. 
Deardon is a graduate of the Bradford 
College of Technology and is well 
known throughout the textile trade for 
his original work in this line. 


Bahnson Co. In New Offices 
In Winston-Salem 


The Bahnson Co., manufacturer of 
Bahnson humidifiers, has moved _ its 
main offices to the 16th floor of the new 
Reynolds Building, which has _ just 
been completed in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. The officers and personnel of 
the company are now in better position 
to give immediate attention to all in- 
quiries. 


Fred Redman to be 
Superintendent of Merrimack 


Card Clothing Co. 


Fred Redman, who for the last 15 years 
has been employed by the Davis & Furber 
Machine Co. and for the last three years 
has been superintendent of the manufac- 
turing of card clothing and leather, has 
resigned and purchased an interest in the 
Merrimack Card Clothing Co., an Andover 
firm founded by Henry D. Rockwell 8 
years ago. Mr. Redman accompanied by 
Henry D. Rockwell, Jr., and Douglas 
Coates has departed on an extended busi- 
ness trip to Germany, to study card cloth- 
ing and leather manufacture. Upon his 
return Mr. Redman will take up the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the manufactur- 
ing end of the Merrimack Card Cloth- 
ing Co. 


OBITUARY 





John A. Collins 


John A. Collins, retired mill man, for 
25 years superintendent of the American 
Linen Co., died May 13 at his home in Fall 
River, Mass. Mr. Collins was born in 
Middlebury, Vt., in 1842. At the age of 
11 he started to work in a small mill in 
his native town. In early manhood he was 
with the Manchester (N. H.) Corp., and 
later filled positions in mills in Attawau- 
gan and Taftville, Conn., and also in New- 
port and Phenix, R. I. In 1889 Mr. Collins 
went to Fall River to become superintend- 
ent of the American Linen Co., a position 
he filled until his retirement in 1914. Mr. 
Collins was a 32d degree Mason, being 
affiliated with the York Rites of Newport 
and the Scottish Rites bodies of Fall River 
and Boston. He was widely known in mill 
and fraternal circles throughout New Eng- 
land. 


John Morrison Crawford 
John Morrison Crawford, agent for 
the Stevens Linen Works, Webster, 
Mass., for the last 23 years and identified 
with the business for 64 years, died at 
his home in Dudley, Mass., on May 12, 
after a week’s illness. He was born in 

3elfast, Ireland, on Dec. 25, 1855, son of 
Hugh Boyd and Elizabeth (Caldwell) 
Crawford and came to this country with 
his parents when he was 5 years of age. 
After attending school for four years he 
went to work as an office boy at the 
Stevens Linen Works and continued in 
their employ until his death. He also 
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held a number of public offices. At the 
time of his death he was president of 
the Webster (Mass.) Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Webster and of the 
Webster Cooperative Bank and also of 
the Webster-Southbridge Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Co. He was a 32d degree 
mason. Mr. Crawford is survived by a 
daughter and one son, H. Wadsworth 
Crawford, superintendent of the Stevens 


Linen Works. 


George B. Kean 


George B. Kean, 
the Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., 
whose home was in Pawtucket, died 
at the Butler Hospital, Providence, 
last week, following a shock. He was 
in his 62nd year. Born in Wauregan, 
Conn. Mr. Kean was educated in the 
schools of Norwich, Conn., and was 
also a graduate of the New Bedford 
Textile School. He started as a carder 
under his father. Mr. Kean was iden- 
tified with the Knight Mills at White- 
rock for two years as a carder, then the 
Lawton Corp. at Plainfield, Mass. for 
five years, then the Baltic Mills, Baltic, 
Conn., for a short time. He was em- 
ployed as superintendent of textile 
plants at Westbrook, Northbridge, and 
at the Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 
After spending some time in the busi- 
ness at Adams, Mass. and at the Pone- 
mah Mills at Taftville, Mr. Kean be- 
came superintendent of the Nyanza Mills. 
He was a member of the Moosup Lodge 
No. 113, A and F.M. and Mount Mont- 
ville Lodge, I1.0.0.F. He is survived 
by his widow, and a brother Albert 
W. Kean, sporting editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant. 


superintendent of 


Henry Clay Arnall 


Henry Clay Arnall, Newnan, Ga., pres- 
ident of Arnall Mills, located at Sargent, 
Ga., and a pioneer textile manufacturer 
of Georgia, died at his home May 12. He 
was born in Coweta County, Ga., May 17, 
1850, but moved to Newnan in 1869. He 
was identified with several commercial, 
manufacturing and mercantile enterprises, 
having founded Arnall Mills, and was the 
last survivor of the original board of 
directors of Newnan Cotton Mills. He was 
also the first president of McIntosh Mills 
and continued as a director. 


William 


William Andrew Mauney, 87 years old, 
founder of the city of King’s Mountain, 
died May 15 at the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Sanitarium. Mr. Mauney built the first 
house in King’s Mountain, was its first 
postmaster and its first mayor. He spon- 
sored the first textile mill in that section 
of North Carolina and organized many 
others. He was president of the King’s 
Mountain Mfg. Co., and members of his 
family are officials in many textile organi- 
zations. 


Andrew Mauney 


George Snedden 


George Snedden, for 45 years with the 
Grinnell Mill, New Bedford, Mass., and 
for 17 years superintendent of the plant, 
died at his home, 138 Merrimac Street, 
New Bedford, last Monday night, of heart 
disease. Born in Airdrie, Scotland, Mr. 
Snedden came to this country 45 years ago. 
He was a veteran mill executive, being 
with the Grinnell company when it first 
opened its plant, aiding in installing the 
machinery. 
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